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While Methodist interest will center upon General Conference, beginning 
Apr. 27, it will be business as usual for the home church. The first part of 
the month leads up to Holy Week and to Easter, Apr. 17. A significant late 
April date is National Christian College Day, an opportunity to stress the 
role of our Methodist schools. Planning this week will look toward National 
Family Week, the first week of May. 


Easter. 


National Christian College Day. An occasion to note the contribution to 
American life by Christian colleges—especially our Methodist schools. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet lifts up the total cause of our basic 
general benevolence under the theme, “World Service is world service.” 
(See page 49.) 


National Family Week. Church people have a special interest in this na- 
tional observance. The first Sunday is recommended as an appropriate date 
for Children’s Day. The second Sunday, Mother’s Day is sometimes recog- 
nized in church as the Festival of the Christian Home. 


Rural Life Sunday. Christians of many denominations note the church’s 
mission to the countryside on this date. Concern for Christian values in 
rural life is appropriate for city congregations as well as those in the coun- 


try. 


World Service Sunday. For use on this day a leaflet tells how World Service 
gifts serve through the Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations. 


Aldersgate Sunday. Methodists on this day recall John Wesley’s heart- 
warming experience. Guided by their commissions on membership and 
evangelism, churches will endeavor to lead men to a comparable experience. 


Pentecost. This “birthday of the church” commemorates the descent of the 
Holy Spirit. Reminiscent of the souls added to the church on the first Pente- 
cost, a church of today may make this a day to receive new members into 
the fellowship. 


Methodist Student Day. The day honors students and the offering helps 
them. Gifts go for student loans and scholarships. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this day informs Methodists about 


their Television, Radio and Film Commission, one of the agencies supported 
by World Service. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Whatever increases the spirit of 
goodwill in a neighborhood is good 
religion. 

Someone who has visited south- 
eastern Asia says that the communists 
have sent at least 20 missionaries into 
that area for every one sent in by the 
Christian Church. That may explain 
something. 


It is poor practice to take our chil- 
dren to Sunday School, and then go 
back home to read the Sunday paper. 


It is hard to plow deep in shallow 
souls. 


Duty is an easier taskmaster than 
procrastination. 


The church will ultimately be 
judged by the contribution it.makes 
to the solution of controversial issues. 


Very few lodges are supported on 
the basis of the contributions of those 
who gave according to their feelings. 


No man can count himself for- 
tunate until he has settled with his 
conscience. 


Faith is something much more sig- 
nificant than credulity. 


The American Bible Society last 
year distributed approximately 15 mil- 
lion scriptures, in 271 languages. 


Conscience makes heroes of some 
men and cowards of others. 


The man who is always on time for 
a committee meeting wastes a lot of 
time waiting on those who are tardy. 


The man who is not increasing his 
pledge is voting for his church to 
stand still for another year. 


Any habit that defiles the Temple 
of God, which is the human body, is 


sin. 


The man who is not interesting 
until he is drugged with alcohol is 
not worth inviting-in the first place. 


Fear constitutes the worst leakage 
of the soul. 


Few people make a dollar go farther 
than the missionaries do. 





ook Whit You Boughte foe-Pennied | 


yor bought some bargains in 
the past four years. 

We Methodists call it a quadren- 
nium—Latin for the four years from 
one General Conference to another. 

The four years we are looking at 
began with the plans made at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in April and May of 
1956. They end this month. Delegates 
will gather in Denver, Colo., on Apr. 
27 to review the progress of these four 
years and make plans for the next. 

We think General Conference in 
Denver will find much to commend in 
the record of 1956-60. It will also 
see some shortcomings to regret. 

As you see the story of four years’ 
churchmanship unfold in these pages, 
you, the reader, must be aware that 
it is an incomplete story. 

Except for the report on Confer- 
ence Advance Specials, we have not 
touched the annual conference pro- 
grams. 

Missing too is reference to the Local 
Church Emphasis. It is not treated 
here because the burden of these pages 
is our giving for others. (See Tue 
Meruonist Story, January, pages 23- 
24.) 

For the same reason we pass over 
dramatic stories in areas of church 
work that are self-sustaining or are 
financed apart from benevolences. We 
skip the story of how Methodist Infor- 
mation interprets our church to the 
media of mass communication. We 
omit the work of exceedingly impor- 
tant councils and commissions. 

The Methodist Publishing House is 
not an object of benevolence. In fact, 
it contributes some $600,000 a year to 
ministers’ pensions. It is one of the 
world’s largest publishers and book- 
sellers, with a gross business last year 
topping $25,000,000. 

Together Magazine, introduced in 
1956 at the behest of two General 
Conferences, has won the interest and 
attention of the ordinary—even the 
casual—Methodist. It passed the mil- 
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lion mark last November. Now more 
than 8,200 churches send Together to 
every home under the All Family Plan. 
Though an integral part of Method- 
ist church-school work, the Editorial 
Division of the Board of Education 
does not rely upon benevolences. It 
pays its way by selling its products. 
Since 1956 this division has issued new 
materials at several age levels to keep 
Methodist church-school literature up- 
to-date—or ahead of the times. 


ITING these significant gaps is 
to say what our story is not. 

To see what our story is, the reader 
will wander amid riches. We hope he 
will wander breathlessly. 

Look at the tremendous scope of 
World Service (pages 4-8)! Had you 
realized how much you get for the 
$1.13 the average Methodist gives to 
this basic benevolence? 

The continuing Advance supports 
nearly half our missionaries and pro- 
vides needed money for other mission 
work, for overseas relief and for church 
extension (pages 9-13). 

A thrilling part of the missions story 
has been the concentration on four 
Lands of Decision. Our impact on 
those countries has been well worth 
the effort (pages 14-16). 

Churchwide special offerings num- 
ber only four or five a year, depending 
on how you count Rally Day. The 
average Methodist gave less than a 
dime to any one of these special offer- 
ings; for some, less than a nickel. But 
look what you have bought with these 
pennies (pages 16-19)! 

Under the Emphasis on Christian 
Higher Education our church has 
made strides toward better support of 
our colleges and universities. The 
schools, in turn, are drawing closer to 
the church (pages 20-21 and 56). 

And then (page 22) we tell how 
special gifts to the Methodist Televi- 
sion Ministry are putting the claims of 
Christ into the living rooms of mil- 


lions. This, unfortunately, we also dc 
with pennies. 


tae Two (pages 23-32) in 
troduces you to the Methodist 
giver—who he is, why he gives, and 
how the every-member canvass helps 
him to give systematically. 

Finally Cpages 33-41), we look to 
the past and future. Here will be 
found 34-year summaries of giving to 
general benevolences in each annual 
conference—including yours. 

Dr. Bertholf’s vision of $150 million 
a year for general benevolences is not 
fantastic. It could happen. He shows 
that, much as we have done, we are 
still responding to the world’s need of 
Christ with pennies. 

It is a tribute to The Methodist 
Church, its efficiency and its conse- 
crated workers, that the riches of serv- 
ice portrayed in these pages have been 
bought with those pennies. 

Interdenominational reports (THE 
Meruoptst Story, February, page 29) 
show Methodist benevolence giving at 
$9.60 a person a year. That is for all 
benevolences, both general and annual 
conference. The comparable figure for 
several denominations is near or over 


$100. 


ITHIN a few weeks after this is 

sue reaches you, General Confer 
ence will be setting our goals for 1960 
64. 

When the official new plans are 
known—and they will be published in 
Tue Meruopist Story as quickly a: 
possible—we ask our readers to remem 
ber one thing: the financial -goals fo: 
general benevolences will be minimun 
goals. The challenge will be not t 
meet them, but to exceed them. 

The world can never have enoug! 
of Christ. The Church can never d 
quite enough. 

We have bought a wonderful bar 
gain with pennies. Now let’s see wha' 


dollars will do! —E.M 
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Section 1 

What We Methodists 
Have Done 
-pages 3-22 





LD SERVICE HAS SERVED 


Our basic benevolence fund 

will approach a total of 
$48,000,000 for the four years. 
That’s an impressive total, 

but the dollars have had to 
Stretch and stretch. 

Here’s the story of what they 
have done. 




















World Service is the big Methodist 
bargain. 

No dollar that is given renders such 
a variety of service. No other dollar 
touches the needs of the world and the 
life of the church at so many points. 

For World Service is benevolence— 
the church’s ministry to the world’s need 
of Christ. 

But World Service also comes back. 
Our World Service dollar pays for pro- 
gram resources and services so that the 
strength of the entire Methodist Church 
flows back to enrich each local unit, large 
or small. 

World Service is such a big bargain 
that few Methodists realize how much 
gets done with the $1.13 a year the 
average member gives it. Here is a 
glimpse of how World Service has served 
the four years since 1956. 


The Financial Plan 


General Conference in 1956 asked 
Methodists to give a minimum of $12,- 
200,000 each year to World Service for 
four years. 

During the first three years of the 
quadrennium gifts failed to reach up to 
the $12,200,000. There is hope that we 
will hit it in 1959-60. 

When the money reaches the treas- 
urer of the Council on World Service 
and Finance, promotional and adminis- 
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trative costs are deducted. Certain fixed 
allocations also get priority. The net 
funds available for distribution are then 
forwarded to authorized Methodist agen- 
cies according to a formula set by Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Figures* appearing with the reports 
below indicate the cents from each dis- 
tributed dollar that serve through the 
agencies indicated. 


MISSIONS—61 2¢ 
A 100-year-old trade school in India 


has begun conversion into a_ technical 
school to train men under Christian aus- 
pices for jobs in industry. 

From India a missionary couple was 
dispatched for work in Sarawak on the 
island of Borneo. 

In Cuba churches grew by starting 
mission outposts in other parts of town, 
backing them up with money gifts and 
lay preachers. 

In Texas Spanish-speaking Methodists 
moved toward their goal of self-support 
of their churches; next door in Okla- 
homa, Indians found that migration to 
the city and to other regions were leay- 





*The precise formula used in distrib- 
uting funds is calibrated to the hundredth 
of a cent. For clarity we use here fractions 
that are approximately correct. The exact 
formula by accountants is given on 
page 49. 


ing them distant as ever from their self- 
support goal. 

In American cities ministers and lay- 
men grappled with new problems in old 
neighborhoods. They saw no clear new 
pattern, but insisted that Methodist 
churches must stay downtown, and min- 
ister to their neighborhoods. 

These are only a handful of the scores 
of vital spots around the globe where the 
missions pennies of the World Service 
dollar made impact. World Service funds 
give the primary support to two major 
divisions of Methodist mission work. 


World Missions—34%¢ 


The quadrennium 1956-60 found in 
world missions a continuation of the 
trend toward national leadership. 

Yet the need for missionaries from 
the States is urgent. There is a current 
need for 798 new Methodist mission- 
aries, and of these 634 are needed for 
service overseas. 

Within the Division of World Mis- 
sions there has been substantial increase 
in the number of missionaries. In No- 
vember of 1955 the division had 950 
missionaries at work. As of October, 1959, 
there were 1,113. That is the largest 
number in many years, yet it is short of 
the goal of 1,200 hoped for by 1960. 

Evangelistic emphasis in overseas mis- 
sions during the years 1956-60 is bring- 
ing new gains in church membership. 
Already recorded have been increases 
from 770,000 members in June of 1956 
to 874,732. It is expected that the total 
may reach 900,000 by General Confer- 
ence time. 

Perhaps the most dramatic phase of 
foreign missions during the past four 
years has been the Lands of Decision 
program. What has happened is recounted 
on pages 14-16. 

The four years now ending have seen 
slow but continued growth of our newest 
mission, the United Christian Mission to 
Nepal. During this period our witness has 
continued through open civil war in 
Algeria, Sumatra and Cuba. 

Much institutional work and half of the 
missionary support depend upon Ad- 
vance Specials (reported upon pages 9- 
11). But always it has been World 
Service which has kept our church in the 
field and has made advance possible. 


National Missions—27¢ 


Future historians of national missions 
may well place two pivotal events in the 
four years on which we now report: 


e Establishment of Alaska Methodist 
University. 
e Start of the Methodist Investment 


Fund in 1960. (See page 51.) 

The years since 1956 have seen con- 
tinued need for new congregations. The 
Division of National Missions, supported 
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Methodist missionary calls on a Costa 
Rica farm family, distributing the Scrip- 
tures and encouraging the reading of them. 


by World Service, has given leadership 
to the Methodist response at a rate of 
nearly two new churches a day. The 
bulk of the funds have had to come 
from the conferences and local communi- 
ties. But the division has given leadership 
in planning and strategy and has made 
loans and grants as it has been able. 

The moving tides of population that 
make new churches necessary in the 
suburbs have opened other needs to be 
met through national missions. One is 
the problem of city church work. Parallel 
is the question of how to maintain the 
strength of rural churches. 

Two departments of the division work 
continuously in these areas. The staff 
have advised in hundreds of situations 
and lead frequent consultations at con- 
ference or area levels. During the quad- 
rennium there have been national con- 
vocations in both fields. 

The division has continued its historic 
services to outpost and minority groups. 
This includes work in Alaska and 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the interde- 
nominational work in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

On the Mainland the division has con- 
tinued its special services to Methodists 
of Negro, Oriental, Latin American and 
\merican Indian background. 

Advance Specials and the Week of 
Dedication offering have made possible 
much of the progress in national missions. 
But the ongoing support through World 
Service has been basic. 


EDUCATION—1412¢ 


Education is a historic Methodist con- 
cern. 

Today, as carried out through church 
chools and institutions of higher learn- 
ng, Methodist Christian education is a 
iar-flung enterprise. 

The Methodist Board of Education 
‘athers up our concerns in this area. It 
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provides resources and gives leadership 
for work along many lines. 

It is organized into three divisions. 
lhe Editorial Division is financed through 
sales of literature and does not depend 
upon World Service. The Division of 
the Local Church and the Division of 
Educational Institutions, share equally 
the portion of the World Service dollar 
allotted to education. 

(While oversight of theological educa- 
tion of Methodist ministers is lodged ad- 
ministratively with the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions, World Service ap- 
propriations for this use are handled sep- 
arately. See below.) 


Local Church Education—7%¢ 


More than 38,000 church schools, 
with officers and teachers numbering 
more than 600,000 and a total member- 
ship of 7,161,160 form a_ vigorous 
teaching-learning arm of our church. 

Christian education in local Method- 
ist churches serves 2,875,000 children 
under 12 years of age, 1,425,000 young 
people, and 2,354,000 adults. 

Trends in Christian education during 
the past quadrennium include: 

e A sharp rise in providing adequate 
building facilities designed for Christian 
teaching. 

e Increased demand for trained directors 
of religious education. 

e Wide use of group dynamics, espe- 
cially in youth and adult work. 

e Team teaching, in which more than 
one teacher is involved with each class. 
e Multiple and expanded sessions of 
the church school, the Methodist Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship. 

e An enriched breadth of curriculum re- 
sources. 

In adult work has come a renewed 
emphasis upon learning and fellowship 
opportunities for young adults. Adults 
are taking more responsibility for their 
own learning. 

The development of the International 
Christian Youth Exchange has enabled a 
steady flow of young people between 
countries. This, coupled with United 
Nations-Washington seminars and youth 
work camps, has added exciting dimen- 
sions to the youth program in The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Children’s work has deepened and 
nourished its contact with the home. 
Teachers and parents work more closely 
together in Christian teaching. 

During the past quadrennium, 866,179 
church-school pupils joined The Meth- 
odist Church by profession of faith and 
641,012 workers were trained. 

Christian education through camping 
has been one of the major developments 
of the past four years. There are 222 
Methodist-owned camps and conference 


sites, valued at more than $16,000,000. 
They annually serve 150,000 children, 
youths, and adults under the guidance of 
25,000 camp and conference leaders. The 
total number of summer camp and con- 
ference enterprises have increased from 
974 to 1,693 in the past four years. 

A new emphasis in Christian educa- 
tion during the past quadrennium is in 
music. The National Fellowship of 
Methodist Musicians was organized in 
1956 and now has a membership of 
1,100. Music Ministry, a monthly maga- 
zine, is a new tool. 

Strengthening of Christian family life 
is one of the basic concerns of Christian 
education. Through curriculum Chris- 
tian relationships in the home are en- 
couraged, parents are helped to under- 
stand their children’s needs, and young 
people are urged to make adequate prep- 
aration for marriage. The National Con- 
ference on Christian Family Life in 1958 
lifted new values for family religious 
vitality. 


Educational Institutions—74¢ 


World Service money does not run col- 
leges. But World Service does serve the 
cause of Christian higher education. It 
provides leadership, counsel and encour- 
agement. The Division of Educational 
Institutions sets standards and _ helps 
Methodist colleges to be at their best. 

The past four years have been unique 
because of the special Emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. This work has 
been a separate emphasis not under the 
World Service banner. Yet the Division 
of Educational Institutions, a World 
Service agency, has worked closely with 
the special emphasis all the way. It has 
helped in many ways to make possible 
the report on pages 20-21. 

This division has carried a special 
concern for the colleges that historically 
have served Negroes. It administers for 
the benefit of these schools the gifts of 
Race Relations Sunday (see page 19). 

For students on non-Methodist cam- 
puses, the division supervises the program 
of Wesley foundations and other Meth- 
odist student centers. The division now is 
related to eight universities, 95 colleges, 
and almost 500 Wesley Foundations and 
Methodist student groups. 

Two new institutions in North Caro- 
lina and one in California are included in 
the list of Methodist colleges. 


MINISTERIAL 
EDUCATION—11 1/3¢ 


The four years since 1956 have been 
tremendous years in the growth of theo- 
logical seminaries related to The Method- 
ist Church (see THe Metuopist Story, 
February, pages 2-5). 

The growth has been made possible 
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largely by other funds but World Serv- 
ice has played a significant part in the 
expansion and enrichment of the educa- 
tional worth of the schools. 

A segment of the World Service dollar 
goes as direct appropriation to the 12 
Methodist seminaries. This money is to 
be used to pay salaries, provide for ad- 
ministration, and to strengthen library 
holdings and services. 

Total appropriations to the schools run 
more than $1,000,000 a year—approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the current educa- 
tional expenditures. 

Also a part of the responsibility of the 
Department of Ministerial Education is 
the work of In-Service Training. This 
program serves men preparing for the 
supply pastorate, men coming into the 
annual conferences through courses of 
study, and all pastors taking refresher 
courses through the 46 pastors’ schools. 


EVANGELISM—21'4¢ 


The Board of Evangelism has experi- 
enced its most significant quadrennium 
in the volume of work carried out for 
the promotion of evangelism. 

The Methodist Church received more 
members by profession of faith than in 
any previous quadrennium. Our mem- 
bership gain during the last four years 
was more than double that of 1952-56. 
The annual net gain has averaged 125,- 
545 this quadrennium compared with 
61,888, the annual net gain in 1952-56. 

Much has been done to carry out the 
emphasis upon the local church. This 
board has co-operated in 300 interboard 
schools for training local church officers. 

The board sponsored the Methodist 
Convocation on Local Church Evange- 
lism in Washington, D.C. in 1958, with 
more than 4,000 persons attending. 

The Council of Evangelism has con- 
tinued to exert a powerful influence. It 
has sponsored a great nation-wide Week 
of Evangelism each year. 

Last May 1-3, in Miami, Fla., ex- 
actly 100 Methodist laymen from 30 
states met and formed the “National Lay 
Committee on Evangelism.” 

The board furnished leadership for the 
“Bishop’s Evangelistic Crusade,” of the 
Central Jurisdiction. Results were 10,672 
new members and 1,676 transfers. 

The quadrennium has witnessed a new 
approach in evangelism in terms of en- 
couraging every lay person to become 
a witnessing member. 

The board has promoted “Church At- 
tendance Evangelism” and continued its 
emphasis upon prayer. Year-long prayer 
chains have been maintained. The Dec- 
ade of Dynamic Discipleship was initiated. 

In the co-operative Department of 
Youth Evangelism a major new thrust is 
called, “Come and See!” 
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The Department of Spiritual Life has 
held “Conferences on Spiritual Birth 
and Growth.” More than 1,200 persons 
shared in these. Continuing programs 
have been Summer Evangelists, Christ- 
mas Conferences, and workshops. 

The board has worked with the Beard 
of Missions to carry out co-operative 
missions of evangelism in 23 countries. 

In 1959 a “Mission to America” 
brought nine missioners from _ the 


“younger churches.” They reached over 
100,000 persons, in 1,007 speaking en- 
gagements, and touched 480 churches. 


TEMPERANCE—1 34¢ 


In New Jersey a Methodist church 
helped spearhead a drive to ban petty 
gambling and bingo in the community. 

In Maryland a Methodist church spon- 
sored a series of community Jectures and 
discussion on juvenile delinquency. 

In Texas another church helped start 
a campaign that resulted in an over- 
whelming vote to outlaw alcoholic bev- 
erages in a large area. 

In each case the action began with a 
letter to the General Board of Tem- 
perance in Washington, D.C.—a letter 
asking for advice and materials. 


Laymen visit homes for reasons: 
every-member canvass, evangelistic visita- 


tion, or to link home and church school. 
McCullough 


many 


TRAFCO personnel _ interview Bishop 
William C. Martin who will give the epis- 
copal address at General Conference. 


aM 


Since 1912 the Board of Temperan 
has served Methodism in a day-and-nig] 
struggle with the problems of alcoh 
gambling, narcotics and salacious liter 
ture. 

The board is a service agency, e 
tablished to provide information and x 
sources to help local churches. The sta! 
works with a nation-wide organizatio 
of Conference Boards of Temperanc: 
district directors, and local commissior 
on Christian social relations and con 
mittees on temperance. 

Solutions to social problems never com 
in a hurry. But recently there hay 
been some concrete indications of ney 
success. Here are a few: 

e Gallup Poll has reported a drop « 

12 per cent in adult drinkers durin 

the past decade. Young adults, especially 
are drinking less. 

e Statistics on beverage consumption 
show a drop in per-capita consumption 
of beer and hard liquor. 

e The National Council of Churche: 
has issued its first alcohol problems stat« 
ment in a decade, calling for an all-out 
program on the part of member churches. 
e Over the past four years sales of tem 
perance literature have gone up steadily 
More non-Methodist agencies and ck 

nominations—70 in all—are using ma 
terials prepared by the Methodist Board 
of Temperance. 

e Thirty-eight states and the District o! 
Columbia now have alcohol rehabilita 
tion programs, and a great many Cities 
and towns have clinics. 


LAY ACTIVITIES—1 34¢ 


In the past four years, the Board of 
Lay Activities has developed and tested 
a complete set of materials for an effectiv: 
every-member canvass for the local 
church. (See pages 30-32.) 

Coupled with the every-member can 
vass plan has been the development of 
a working program of stewardship. 

More than 60 stewardship meetings 
have been held ‘in various annual con 
ferences for the purpose of planning and 
setting up working programs in Steward 
ship cultivation. Eight annual confer 
ences have adopted programs of steward 
ship cultivation. 

The Interboard Schools of Instructior 
have become a dramatic demonstration 
of our World Service dollar in action as 





it moves in two directions. World Service 
funds have provided national board staff 
personnel as instructors of local commis- 
sion chairmen. At the same time these 
board men have been able to explain and 
dramatize World Service to these local 
leaders. 

In the area of Methodist Men, staff 
personnel for planning, counseling, and 
training is provided for by World Serv- 
ice. In addition, headquarters’ office space, 
secretarial service, and staff travel are, as 
yet, carried out with World Service aid. 

As a program agency of the church, 
the board, through its Department of 
Methodist Men, has launched two very 
significant services during the past quad- 
rennium. 

e It has established a series of workshops 
for training annual conference person- 
nel. These persons, in turn train dis- 
trict, subdistrict, and local club officers 
and committee chairmen. 

e It has co-operated for the past two 
years with the American Bible Society 
in promoting Universal Bible Sunday. 

World Service in action is expressed 
also through lay speaking or lay preach- 
ing. Nearly 3,500 lay speakers are going 
out Sunday by Sunday to conduct wor- 
ship services on multiple-point charges. 


TV, RADIO, FILMS—134¢ 
The Television, Radio and Film Com- 


mission provides services to boards and 
agencies of The Methodist Church. 

It interprets the programs and work 
of member agencies to the church and 
the general public through presentations 
on radio and television and through 
training church leaders in use of radio, 
TV and audio-visuals. The commission 
also produces audio-visual resources in 
its own studios. 

Projects completed by TRAFCO dur- 
ing the past four years include: 

e For in-church use—I15 sound motion 
pictures; 19 sound filmstrips. 

e For radio use—five 30-minute devo- 
tional programs. 

e For television—600 spot announce- 
ments; 26 Talk Back films. 

In addition to TRAFCO productions, 
radio and television coverage of national 
Methodist conferences have served as 
springboards for many program inserts 
in existing local, regional and national 
programs. Several hundred such drop- 
in interviews and program segments in- 
terpreting the work of The Methodist 
Church have been arranged by TRAFCO 
this quadrennium. 

TRAFCO also works closely with the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches. 

A high light of the past quadrennium 
was production of network radio and 
television programs on the 175th Anni- 
versary of Methodism in America. 
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In regional radio and television work- 
shops, laymen and ministers of The 
Methodist Church have received training 
under TRAFCO staff members. 

The commission’s basic work is paid 
for by World Service. Most production 
is paid for by the customer agencies. 
Television programing—notably Talk 
Back—is financed by the Methodist Tele- 
vision Ministry (see page 22). 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES—1'4¢ 


If statistics alone denoted -progress, 
the number of new hospitals and homes 
developed since 1956 would be all the 
evidence needed: 32 in four years. 

There are 236 health and welfare in- 
stitutions now afhliated with the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes. 

These comparative figures, to some ex- 
tent, indicate the strides made by The 
Methodist Church in the hospitals and 
homes field. But alone, they are not 
conclusive. For each of these institu- 
tions signifies people. 

During the quadrennium, the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes increased its 
service as the co-ordinating and standard- 
izing health and welfare agency of our 
church. 

More than a million and a half persons 
are cared for in Methodist hospitals and 
homes each year. And it takes more 
than 35,000 full-time employees, plus al- 
most 13,000 doctors, to render this serv- 
ice. Add to this number some 25,000 
auxiliary and volunteer members. 

Because of the board’s staff leadership, 
more Methodist child-care agencies are 
providing adoptive placement, foster- 
home care, group care—multiple services 
through qualified social work staffs. Be- 
cause of the board’s nursing consultative 
services, more and more Methodist 
schools of nursing have become fully ac- 
credited. 

Because the board provides counsel on 
development of new institutional projects, 
many Methodist hospitals have been able 
to expand services, institute more efh- 
cient policies, and raise standards. Many 
new institutions have been developed, 
and in some cases some have not been 
deemed wise and have not been devel- 


oped. 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION—1 4¢ 


A young African lad came to the mis- 
sion school asking for a New Testament. 
“I’m sorry,” said the missionary, “but 
the new supply has not yet arrived; we 
expect it the day after tomorrow.” The 
boy was very disappointed and sadly 
asked, “What then, shall I read tomor- 
Tow?” 

That simple question highlights both 
the immense need and the unlimited op- 
portunity of Bible Society work through- 
out the world. The new dimensions of 


this global task are reflected in the growth 
of the American Bible Society, the off- 
cial agency of The Methodist Church 
for the provision of Scriptures for mis- 
sionary work in the United States and to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

During the past quadrennium the an- 
nual distribution of Scriptures has aver- 
aged well over 15 million volumes. On 
Oct. 15. 1957, a delegation from the 
American Bible Society presented Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the symbolic 500,000,- 
00st volume of Scripture issued by the 
Society since its inception in 1816. 

Three special programs of distribution 
have been developed during the past four 
years: “The Bible in Every Home”—a 
community missionary project; Bible 
Reading and Sharing—a community- 
wide Bible emphasis for cities; and Scrip- 
ture Portions in a special cover for de- 
nominational evangelistic or educational 
programs. 

The high point of overseas expansion 
took place in midyear 1957 when the 
American Bible Society assumed new 
responsibilities in India, the Congo Basin 
and France. 

In the past 10 years the annual cir- 
culation of Scriptures in Latin America 
has increased from 1,935,000 to 3,374.,- 
000 volumes. The circulation in Japan 
continues to set new records to a sur- 
prising degree; in a non-Christian coun- 
try, the Bible is becoming the book of 
the people. In 1959, the distribution was 
nearly 2,000,000 copies. 

The growth in translation and linguis- 
tic work of the American Bible Society 
has been so rapid that the Translations 
Department is now processing 300 per 
cent more manuscripts than four years 
ago. The Society is now involved in over 
200 translations and revision programs. 


WORLD PEACE—9/10¢ 


Most Monday mornings, except in 
midsummer, a delegation of Methodists 
gathers on the United Nations plaza. 
These groups come from many confer- 
ences and areas for UN seminars. Often 
a second group of 50 persons or more 
arrives later in the week. 

These visitors hear debates, meet lead- 
ers of national delegations and share con- 
sultations with experts. The result is a 
better grasp on world problems and a 
clearer understanding of policy forma- 
tion. 

Several thousand persons have come 
thus to New York during this quadren- 
nium. At least half of these make a 
round trip of a thousand miles or more 
to attend. 

For such training in world affairs dur- 
ing the quadrennium seminar members, 
their local churches, and conferences, ex- 
pended more than half a million dollars 
for travel and lodging. This continuous 
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project of peace education under the 
Board of World Peace is possible for a 
small fraction of the cost expended by 
the tour members. 

During the past year and a half Meth- 
odism has joined with 32 other denomi- 
nations in the “Nationwide Program for 
Peace.” The aim is intensive study and 
discussion among local congregations of 
the theme, “Christian Responsibility on 
a Changing Planet.” 

Methodist staff persons were requested 
to train state and local leadership in 12 
states. Persons trained returned to their 
own communities to be the leaders of 
the study program. 

Through this training World Service 
has given strong interdenominational 
benefits as well as supporting Methodists 
at work for peace. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS—8/10¢ 


The 1956-60 quadrennium has been 
a noteworthy one for the Board of So- 
cial and Economic Relations. 

In co-operation with other Methodist 
agencies it has sponsored two significant 
national conferences. 

e The first National Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations was held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1958. 

e The Methodist Conference on Human 
Relations was in Dallas, Tex., in 1959. 

Both conferences lifted up vital issues 
of social significance. They led many an- 
nual conferences, areas and jurisdictions 
to develop their own programs bearing on 
the issues raised. 

The Board of Social and Economic 
Relations helped to plan human relations 
and industrial relations conferences in 
two dozen states as a result of these na- 
tional meetings. 


Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke (left) and Prof. 
Paul B. Maves take part in the first Meth- 


odist Industrial Relations Conference. 


The board has also begun work in 
agricultural programs. A second confer- 
ence on agricultural issues was held in 
Bloomington, Ill., on Mar. 7, 1960. 

The staff has discovered need for agri- 
cultural emphasis and anticipates substan 
tial growth of work in this area of 
concern in the years to come. 

There is genuine interest in a number 
of regions and conferences to develop 
full-time work in the field of Christian 
social concerns. Two have already accom- 
plished this: the Detroit Conference and 
the Boston Area. In other conferences 
and regions discussions and gradual im- 
plementation are taking place. 

Several of our Methodist clergy are 
taking a lead in a reconciling ministry as 
monitors and judges in union elections. 

The Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations issued a statement on Labor Re- 
form which was sent to all U.S. senators 
and congressmen. 

The office received 61 replies and was 
informed that this labor reform statement 
had been inserted in full in the Congres- 
sional Record. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of the resolution are to be found 
in the Griffen-Landrum Law. 

While the two-man staff of the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations travels 
the country over, it still does not depend 
alone on this means of communication. 
The board has published materials de- 
signed to reach every church member. 


SCARRITT COLLEGE—7/10¢ 

Through World Service, Scarritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers is related di- 
rectly to the entire church. 

It is primarily a graduate school, offer- 
ing work in missions, religious education, 
church and community, social group 
work, Bible, and Christian life and 
thought. It offers also the upper two 
years of college work and gives bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees. 

Almost every graduate of Scarritt goes 
directly’ into some position with the 
church. 

The current Scarritt enrollment is 114. 
An affiliate relation to other schools raises 
to 230 the number of students served. 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION—/2¢ 

This special item during the period 
1956-60 paid administrative expenses 
of the quadrennial Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. 

The staff for the quadrennial empha- 
sis worked closely with the Division of 
Educational Institutions (see above). 
The commission’s report is found on pages 
20-21 and 56. 


PENSIONS—$200,000 
Each year, a fixed sum of $200,000 


was used to administer pensions for min- 


isters and lay employees of the church. 
Pensions are a responsibility of the con- 
ferences and institutions of the church, 
but the General Board of Pensions sets 
standards, maintains a clearinghouse, and 
invests reserve funds on request. It spon 
sors a number of pension plans. Most 
promising is the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund, which nearly half of the con- 
ferences have joined or are joining. 

The World Service grant for adminis- 
trative costs make it possible for the 
board to serve as a steward of funds total- 
ing $53,000,000 for pensions and to 
handle pensions for more than 14,000 
claimants. 


DEACONESS’ PENSIONS— 
$45,000 

This is a direct annual grant to pay 
pensions of retired deaconesses. It repre- 
sents an obligation for past years of sacri- 
ficial service by deaconesses rendered at a 
time when money was not being set 
aside to provide for their future pensions. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY— 

$100,000 

This annual grant provides a direct 
link between the church at large and this 
Methodist university in the capital city. 

Founded in 1893, the Washington 
school was related to the General Con- 
ference in 1952, Title to the university 
property is vested in The Methodist 
Church. 

American University enrollment ap- 
proaches 4,000. In addition to its usual 
services the university entertains for 
church meetings and special projects. 
Each fall American provides facilities for 
orienting Crusade Scholars newly arrived 
in this country. 

Also significant is the Washington 
semester program, whereby students from 
other colleges may study for one semes- 
ter at AU, taking advantage of contacts 
with government. 


SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE—$250,000 


The School of International Service 
was founded during the quadrennium on 
the campus of American University. 
President Eisenhower broke ground for 
the building in 1957 and in the fall of 
1958 classes began. 

The school’s purpose is to train men 
and women for foreign service, especially 
as U.S. diplomats, within the context of 
Protestant traditions of freedom. It offers 
andergraduate and postgraduate programs. 

Because of the critical need for such 
a facility to train men for foreign service 
under Protestant auspices, the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference voted $1,000,000 for 
this purpose. It has been made in install- 
ments of $250,000 a year from World 
Service funds. 
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Plus giving by Methodists 


has made possible a host of 
worthy projects in the U.S. 
and other countries. 


by W. W. Reid 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 


The Psalmist sang of the beauty of 
the hills—and they are still beautiful. 
But, if the hills are far away from tour- 
ist dollars, life may become pretty 
hard. 

Ministering to mountain people, 
The Methodist Church has Hender- 
son Settlement, Frakes, Ky.; and Pitt- 
man and Archer Centers in Tennessee. 

Within this quadrennium Advance 
Specials have provided support for 
more than 30 orphan children in Hen- 
derson Settlement, and by helping with 
salaries have enabled the institution 
to keep open. 

At Pittman Center, Advance Spe- 
cials have made possible much needed 
medical equipment. Many shares of 
S5 or more in Specials have kept whole 
families supplied with vitamins for two 
weeks or more. 

Henderson Settlement also renders 
real and effective service to many 
adults living in the vicinity. A vast 
amount of used clothing is collected 
from churches and distributed here. 

Church services and related activi- 
ties are regularly held at Henderson 
Settlement. A farming operation, using 
about 100 acres, provides food. 

“All our milk cows at Pittman Cen- 
ter are under appointment to families 
where there are children,” notes Dr. 
lhomas of Pittman. “We wish we had 
more cows to lend. And our staff needs 

social worker added.” 


Scholarship Assistance 


Unfavorable economic conditions 
ften prove a barrier to young people 
who would like to enter college or 
seminary to train for the Christian min- 
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istry, or for related Christian service. 

During this quadrennium, hundreds 
of Methodist churches have given Ad- 
vance Specials in order that hundreds 
of such young people may have full or 
partial scholarships. 

Without financial help and the en- 
couragement it brings many youths 
would be unable to prepare for the 
Christian ministry in Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican Provisional Con- 
ference is seeking to raise the stand- 
ards for entrance into the conference 
by asking that all new ministers com- 
plete four years of college. This is a 
step toward a better trained and pre- 
pared ministry. The Advance is help- 
ing to make this possible. 

An Illinois church has assisted a 
young man to prepare for his work as 
a pastor. This church has another 
scholarship student almost ready to 
be assigned to a church. 

A church in the Erie Conference has 
been helping a young man prepare for 
the ministry in the Oklahoma Indian 
Mission Conference. 

Many churches have helped through 
the Advance to provide scholarships 
for young Indian Americans. Often 
these have been for girls preparing for 
Christian service, nursing or teaching 
among their own people. 

Methodism of tomorrow will be 
strengthened by what Methodists of 
today are doing to help promising 
young people secure a good education 
for lives of Christian service. 


Inner-City Aid 

Advance Specials have been of 
great value to the financial support of 
inner-city parish programs. 

These projects are in portions of 
the city where people have great need 
for Christ and his gospel but are f- 
nancially unable to support the type 
of specialized ministry which the inner- 
city parish program needs. 

Gifts have helped to make people 
aware of the fact that we are indeed 
in one great church, and that we best 


William Fore 
The Rev. Rafael Boissen, third from left, 
chats with some boys in Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. Advance Specials have helped to 
provide additional staff and financial sup- 
port for work here and in the U.S. 


strengthen the work of the Kingdom as 
we join hands through stewardship. 


Dream Comes True 


The dream of 10 years was realized 
with the completion of the new Wes- 
ley Foundation building at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

With the aid of Advance Specials 
from churches in Texas; a large Ad- 
vance gift from First Church, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; and many other churches 
adding their Advance Specials, the 
doors of a beautiful $80,000 building 
were recently opened for the student 
program with a full-time director. 

It is particularly important that the 
Christian emphasis be made here at 
the University of Hawaii where the 
majority of more than 5,000 students 
come from Buddhist homes. 


Help for Indian Pastors 


Ministers of the Oklahoma Indian 
Mission Conference have served for 
many years with dedication despite in- 
adequate salaries. Yet, this is one of 
our fastest growing conferences. 

Churches have been established 
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which reach 32 tribes in Texas and 
Kansas. Recently there were organized 
new parishes in Dallas and Wichita. 

Through Advance Specials it has 
been possible to raise the minimum for 
rural pastors to $2,100 and for pastors 
in town churches to $2,400. 


The Good Shepherd Fold 

In one of the most needy Negro 
areas of Chattanooga, Tenn., The 
Methodist Church, using mostly Ad- 
vance Special funds, has changed the 
life and tone of a whole community. 

St. Elmo Mission ministers through 
church and community activities. 
Good Shepherd Fold cares for about 
100 children daily from broken homes 
or underprivileged families where the 
mothers work. 


Spanish-Speaking Peoples 

For some years there has been a 
growing interest in and concern for the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of the south- 
west United States. 

There has been a great need for edu- 
cated young men with a Spanish lan- 
guage background to train for the 
ministry to serve their people. 

Advance Specials have assisted in 
training a number of such young men 
within the Rio Grand Conference dur- 
ing this quadrennium. Lydia Patterson 
Institute in El Paso, Tex., is providing 
capable trainees for this specialized 
ministry. The institute gets much of 
its support from Advance Specials. 

The Northwest Texas Conference in 
1959 took this action: 

“Every Latin American Methodist 
church (within the bounds of the 
Northwest Texas Conference) shall 
have an Anglo-American sponsoring 
church. Preferably, this sponsoring 
church shall be in the same community 
with the Spanish-speaking church. The 
sponsoring church shall formally ac- 
cept the Spanish-speaking church as its 
‘child’ at the first quarterly confer- 
ence.” 


Alaska Methodist University 

From practically every district of 
Methodism—and in some _ districts 
every church—Advance Specials have 
been given to erect and maintain the 
first schools of the Alaska Methodist 
University in Anchorage. 

During 1958-59, Specials totaled 
$470,000 for the University, and $39,- 
000 for other Alaska projects. Most of 
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these Specials are to be repeated an- 
nually until AMU is on its feet. 

The first chapter in the romance of 
Methodism in developing AMU is now 
being written—largely through Ad- 
vance Specials. The effort has inspired 
the people of Anchorage to pledge over 
$725,000 to help found AMU. 

More than 8,100 local churches 
throughout the nation and many in- 
dividuals have contributed more than 
$2,000,000 for AMU. An academic 
and administrative staff is being or- 
ganized. Construction of the first 
academic building is under way. It will 
provide the finest educational facilities 
for 450 students. Classes will begin 
next fall. 


WORLD MISSIONS 


In 1958-59 Advance Specials ac- 
counted for 56.4 per cent of the money 
spent by the Division of World Mis- 
sions for the support of missionaries, 
for 57.2 per cent of the money spent 
for current work overseas, and for 96 
per cent of the amounts invested over- 
seas for buildings and equipment. 

Were it not for Advance Specials 
more than half the activities of The 
Methodist Church overseas would be 
in jeopardy of closing or withdrawal. 

Hundreds of overseas projects and 
many missionaries owe their existence 
to Advance Specials. Here are a few 
typical projects supported wholly or 
partly by Specials. 


Help for Africa 


Advance Specials are making possi- 
ble the completion of a new church at 
Kenia, in the Elisabethville area; pro- 
viding agricultural equipment at the 
important farm school and demonstra- 


Advance = Specia 
gifts are helping t 
build new churche 
and schools in man 
countries. They ar 
also helping to re 
pair and expan 
existing _ facilitie 
This new chapel i: 
Lodhipur, India 
was built with hel; 
from Advanc: 
Specials. 


Roy Smyres 


tion center in Sandoa; and providing 
classrooms in Jadotville. 

These developments are symptoms 
also of a people’s spiritual movement 
and a growth in the Christian church 
that is truly remarkable. A missionary 
reports: 

“Ten young preachers in the Ladja 
District, together with their wives, re 
cently volunteered to take the gospel to 
the people of the Basongo Meno tribe. 
Without a doubt the Basongo Meno 
are the most backward people in this 
part of Africa. 

“Although the Batetela people are 
feared by other tribes throughout most 
of the Belgian Congo, even they are 
very much afraid of the Basongo 
Meno. Nothing but the miracle of the 
grace of God in the hearts of these 10 
Batetela young men has made it pos 
sible for them to go to live among the 
Basongo Meno. They have gone with 
enthusiasm. The first reports are they 
have been well received—the peopk 
of this backward tribe are hungry fo: 
Christ, just as people everywhere are.” 

Through Advance Specials Lucknow 
Publishing House facilities have been 
improved. Methodist literature nov 
has the possibility of creative man 
agement and direction, of machiner, 
and equipment, and of a program 
which reaches into areas where th« 
church must produce and use literatur: 
as never before. 


Build Hospital, Churches 
In Sarawak, Advance Special 
helped erect and equip the new 40-be 
Christ Hospital in Kapit; a rural anc 
agricultural school and demonstratio: 
program at Nanga Mujong; and 
school building in Kapit. This nev 
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Methodist work among the aboriginal 
Dyaks has sparked new life in the 
Chinese church and community. 

New buildings recently dedicated in- 
clude Welch Memorial Chapel, Bill- 
ingsley Hall at Ewha Woman’s Uni- 
versity, and headquarters building for 
the Korean Methodist Church, all in 
Seoul; Union Christian Hospital, 
Wonju; a chapel-auditorium for the 
Pai Wha Girls’ School, Seoul; and a 
women’s dormitory at the Methodist 
Theological Seminary. 


South American Projects 


Methodists in the U.S.—mostly 
through Advance Specials—have pro- 
vided funds to help the Korean Meth- 
odist Church expand its edifices and 
services in that rapidly-growing area. 

Much of South America’s new 
growth is from immigration from 
Europe and Asia. These immigrants, 
and many of the people emerging 
from social and religious repression, 
are looking with favor upon the teach- 
ings and services of the “evangelicals.” 
Methodism shares in this revival. 

In most countries, Advance Specials 
from U.S. churches have helped local 
growing memberships gain their 
needed new churches and _ related 
equipment. 

The new building of the Union 
Theological Seminary in Buenos 
Aires, nearly completed, doubles its 
capacity. In Brazil, the new Theo- 
logical School building has been com- 
pleted. Funds have been provided for 
a library and administration building. 

Two new buildings have been con- 
structed on the campus of the Union 
Theological Seminary in Matanzas, 
Cuba. Additional property has been 
purchased for further expansion. 

The hostel building of the Union 
Theological Seminary in Mexico has 
been improved. The new training 
school in Alajuela, Costa Rica, now in 
its third year, had a new chapel dedi- 
cated in 1959. A new training school 
has been started in Lima, Peru. 

The new building for the Methodist 
Publishing House in Sao Paulo has 
been completed and some new ma- 
chinery installed. New machinery also 
has been acquired for the publishing 
house in Buenos Aires. 

Brazil has continued to build 
churches and chapels with some help 
from Advance Specials. It is expected 
that the recent achievement of com- 
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pleting a church building about every 
20 days will be kept up. 


MCOR PROJECTS 


Advance Specials provide more than 
one third of the support for the work 
of the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief. 

In one year of this quadrennium, 
1956-57, Advance Specials for MCOR 
work amounted to $324,162, or 35% 
per cent of the total receipts. During 
this same period Methodists gave an ad- 
ditional $1,060,658 as Advance Spe- 
cials to help Hungarians and other 
victims of oppression. 

Advance Specials came to the res- 
cue in 1958 when drouth, floods, and 
famine in India affected 80 million 
people in a 175,000 square mile area. 
Again Methodists in the U.S. gave. 
Their response was $29,767 for help 
through MCOR channels. 

Other Advance Specials for MCOR 
have helped to care for orphans in 
Korea, rehabilitate Korean farmers, aid 
refugees in Hong Kong, sponsor an 
anti-tuberculosis campaign in India, 
help refugee immigrants, and to pro- 
vide funds for disaster areas in various 
parts of the world. 


Some Advance Specials 


Some typical MCOR Advance Spe- 
cial Projects in the 1956-60 quadren- 
nium have been: 

e Building more Wesley Village ref- 
ugee homes in Hong Kong where 40 
duplex houses have already built on 
terraces for 80 families. Each unit 
cost $400. 

e Contributing funds for more milk 
to solve the problem of hundreds of 
refugee children who come daily to 
milk bars in. Vietnam, Hong Kong, 
Yugoslavia, Korea, and the Gaza Strip. 
$100 provided one cup of milk for 
100 days for 2,000 children who 
couldn't live without it. 

e Giving to Boys’ Democratic Town in 
Korea, where Methodists are providing 
a Christian home and school for 200 
orphans. Boys who have completed 
primary grades must be sent to second- 
ary school in Pusan—if there is suf- 
ficient money to send them. 

e $25 gave an Indian Christian 
worker a chest operation. MCOR Ad- 
vance Special gifts are helping to free 
India from the plague of tuberculosis. 
e $50 provided supplementary food 
for a family of five for one year for 


MCOR Advance Specials help refugees and 
victims of fires, floods, drouths, and other 
calamities. Here a Church World Service 
director distributes used clothing to fire 
victims in Hong Kong. 


undernourished Methodist ministers 
and church members in places of wide- 
spread famine. 
e $l given 

400 pounds 


to MCOR distributed 


of U.S. government 


surplus food released to Church World 
Service for distribution overseas. 

e $10 gave milk, bread, and a bow] of 
rice to 29 children daily for one year. 


These Churches Gave 

Space does not permit a complete 
listing of church gifts for MCOR Ad- 
vance Specials here. But these 12 Ad- 
vance Specials by churches and church 
groups are typical of those given. 

Refugee Resettlement Program, $40, 
Christ Church, Albuquerque, N.M.; 
Disaster Relief Fund, $243, Junior 
Department, Rockville (Md.) Church 
School; Kong-Ju Baby Fold, Korea, 
$90, Adult Sunday School Class, 
Mesick (Mich.) Church; Boys’ Town, 
Korea, $4,929, Hopkinsville (CKy.) 
Church; Share Our Surplus, $25, Esca- 
lon (Calif..) Church. 

Korean Project, $860, Chillicothe 
District, Ohio Conference; Korean 
Orphans, $110, Cottondale (Fla.) 
Church; Project in India, $50, Seneca 
Falls (N.Y.) Church; Share Our Sur- 
plus, $48, Lake Alfred (Fla.) Church; 
Arab Refugees, $1,305, Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Church; Disaster in Japan, 
$247, Stratford (Conn.) Church; and 
Refugees in Hong Kong, $80, Middle- 
burg (Ohio) Church. 

These are some projects which Meth- 
odists are making possible through 
their Advance Special gifts. 


1] 





by Edward S. Zelley 


When the General Conference 
provided for a program known as 
Conference Advance Specials few peo- 
ple in Methodism were able to envisage 
the possibilities. 

As one conference missionary secre- 
tary put it, “Conference Advance Spe- 
cials were not very well received by 
most of our churches when we first 
initiated the program. A constant, con- 
sistant program of education and pro- 
motion is now bearing fruit.” 

And what fruit! As of November, 
1959, more than $16,229,125 had been 
raised among nearly all of the 100 
conferences of Methodism for this one 
category of Advance Specials. A survey 
of the allocation of these funds (with 
one third of the conferences reporting) 
makes it possible to characterize the 
Conference Advance Special program 
as “helping to finance the growing edge 
of Methodism in America.” (Also see 
“What Church Extension Tithe Is 
Doing” by Charles Parkin, Tae Metu- 
opist Story, December, 1959, page 
23.) 

Methods of raising and expending 
funds vary from conference to confer- 
ence. But when the projects are listed 
together, they fall into five main cate- 
gories. Some unique programs would 
have to be placed in a miscellaneous 
group. 

The categories in the order of their 
popularity are (1) church extension, 

2) camps, (3) Wesley Foundations, 
(4) hospitals and homes, and (5) 
Mr. Zelley is pastor of the newly organized 
Mount Calvary Church in Lombard, Ill. He 
formerly was editor of The Methodist 


Relay, publication of the New Jersey Con- 
ference. 
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This new sanctuary of Wesley Church 
and Wesley Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois cost around $1,000,000. 


Three conferences 


METHODISM'S 


schools. Most of the money has been 
spent for capital investment in the 
various projects; some money has been 
spent for program. 


Church Extension 

Church extension is the big story. It 
tells the drama of keeping up with the 
changing population, from building 
the first new church in 60 years in the 
New York District of the New York 
East Conference to building 29 
churches and 30 parsonages in the 
Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence. 

Conference Advance Specials 
helped to finance the purchase of sites 
for new churches where population 
centers will soon shift, to aid in build- 
ing new churches, to rehabilitate old 
churches having new possibilities of 
growth, and to relocate old congrega- 
tions that are moving into new com- 
munities. 

One of the methods of raising money 
for the Conference Advance is 
through the organization of such 
groups as the Church Builders’ Clubs. 

All of these programs are basically 
the same. Persons pledge to pay $10 
on call with no more than two or three 
calls made a year. Each call is assigned 
to some specific church extension proj- 
ect. Money raised in this way has 
made possible the purchase of land for 
a new church or has helped substan- 
tially with the cost of a first unit of a 
new church building. 

Since there is no “typical” church 
extension project, let us look at a few 
engaged in this modern pioneer move- 
ment. 


support this work. 


GROW: 


The Rev. Henry C. Whyman, su- 
perintendent of the Brooklyn North 
District of the New York East Confer- 
ence, tells of the 121-year-old West 
Hills Church that had nine worship- 
ers sitting around a pot-bellied stove 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Intensive calling one summer re- 
sulted in 75 new members by Novem- 
ber, 1958. Volunteer help repaired the 
small church. And now, with the aid 
of church extension funds, an educa- 
tional building is being erected. Mem- 
bers have pledged $22,000 toward the 
building. 

Kansas Conference Missionary sec- 
retary, the Rev. Herbert C. Brockman, 
reports: 

“Fifteen years ago Shawnee was a 
quiet little town of 600 people 10 miles 
from downtown Kansas City. By 1950 
it was completely engulfed by the 
growing city.” 

From 1951 to 1956 this congregation 
grew from 300 to 900, funds were 
raised, and a first unit of a new build- 
ing was erected with the aid of Ad- 
vance Special money. 

In the church extension field the 
Florida Conference has built 48 new 
churches during this quadrennium. 
More than one million dollars has been 
granted to these new churches and an- 
other million is being raised for loans. 

Neighborhood House, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is a different type of project aided 
by the North Indiana Conference Ad- 
vance Specials. 

Formerly a Negro Settlement House, 
it later developed into a Negro church. 
Then the church was transferred from 
the Central Jurisdiction to the North 
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Gifts for 
Conference 
Advance Specials 
are helping 


to finance ‘cae 


Indiana Conference in 1959. At pres- 
ent the church is served by a team 
ministry in co-operation with Christ 
Methodist Church in Fort Wayne. 

The same type of project has been 
the object of funds raised in the Louisi- 
ana Conference. At the Peoples Meth- 
odist Community Center in New Or- 
leans, nearly 500 persons are served by 
their child development program and 
other activities. 

The Rev. Ira E. Doyle, missionary 
secretary, tells about the new church 
in Glayton, Del. 

The buildings of the former Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and the former 
Methodist Protestant Church were 
moved to a new site, joined together in 
an attractive building, enlarged and 
brick veneered. A large portion of this 
work was financed by “Specials.” 

The story of church extension could 
go on and on. Such a story would tell 
what Conference Advance Specials 
have meant in aid for a new church for 
the Kickapoo Indians in Kansas, the 
relocation of churches to be inundated 
by the construction of dams in Kansas 
and Southwest Missouri, the start of 


expansion in the area of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in Northern New 
York, the remodeling of an old com- 
pany store given for a church in the 
Pittsburgh Conference, and the re- 
building of a church destroyed by tor- 
nado and others destroyed by fire. 


Church Camps Are Specials 


The Conference Advance Specials 
story regarding camps is more quickly 
told because it is nearly the same pat- 
tern everywhere. 

One third of the conferences which 
responded to our survey were engaged 
in some sort of program for the de- 
velopment of camps. 

Specials have provided a_ health 
lodge and dining hall in Troy Confer- 
ence, a chapel-assembly building in 
Maine, the first conference camp in 
Southwest Missouri, and a new camp- 
site for the Michigan Conference. 

Typical of these camp projects 
would be Sacramento Methodist As- 
sembly in New Mexico. During the 
summer 3,600 people attend the pro- 
grams. The Advance has made possible 
a log chapel, boy’s dormitory, recreation 
building, and a dining hall. 

A great deal of Conference Advance 
Specials have gone to help Methodist 
student programs at non-Methodist col- 
leges. Funds have been given to pro- 
vide capital improvements to existing 
Wesley Foundation facilities or to aid 
in the building of new ones. 

In the Tennessee Conference the 
major cost of the Foundation at Cooke- 
ville was borne by the Advance. Con- 
tributions are helping Methodist stu- 
dents to be properly served on non- 
Methodist campuses. 


Hospitals and Homes 


Sizable sums from the Conference 
Advance Specials are going toward 
hospital and home capital investment. 
Projects include a Senior Citizens Cen- 


The first Advance 
Special in the his- 
tory of the Cuba 
Annual Conference 
helped to _ build 
this church at 
Guatao. The Spe- 
cial was given by 
Central Church in 
Havana. 


ter at Schenectady, N.Y. (Troy Con- 
ference); a new home for the aged in 
Franklin, Ind.; aid to the Methodist 
hospitals in Dallas, Tex. (North Texas 
Conference); and Gary, Ind. (North- 
west Indiana Conference). 

Probably the most ambitious pro- 
gram to be aided by Specials is the plan 
to have at least a home or a hospital 
in every district of the Southwest 
Texas Conference. Seven homes and 
two hospitals are being built. 


Schools and Scholarship 


Schools have also come in for their 
share of Conference Advance Specials. 
Contributions have taken two main 
forms: capital improvements and 
scholarships. 

The biggest story in this category is 
The Methodist Theological School in 
Ohio now under construction. This is 
one of two new seminaries authorized 
by the 1956 General Conference. 

People of the Ohio Area have ac- 
cepted complete responsibility for the 
school. They have paid $1,011,540 to- 
ward a million and a half dollar goal. 

Scholarships are being awarded at 
various schools from Specials, either to 
aid students from the conference or to 
aid foreign students attending a school 
within the conference. 


Miscellaneous Projects 


Miscellaneous projects aided by 
Conference Advance Specials include 
aiding migrants in Florida, building 
rural parsonages, and aiding Pioneer 
Parish in North Indiana where 10 rural 
churches are being brought together on 
a team ministry plan of sharing both 
pastoral and lay leadership. 

Advance funds have helped in the 
development of a Mission to the Deaf 
in Southern Illinois Conference. A 
young man who was losing his hearing 
and knew the sign language felt a call 
to preach. 

He started his work while support- 
ing himself on a farm. Now he is a 
full-time approved supply pastor who 
holds services in four different loca- 
tions, reaching over 75 people 

In no sense have we detailed here 
the Conference Advance Specials pro- 
gram of 1956-60. But this glimpse 
shows that a lot of fruit has been 
brought forth at the growing edge of 
The Methodist Church. People have 
given beyond what was required of 
them to help the institutions of Christ 
advance a little in their service to man. 
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A cee report _ 
on the Lands of Decision 


Our Gitts and Their Response 


by Eugene L. Smith 


Have the Lands of Decision paid 
off? Have the prayers, dollars, and the 
lives which Methodists have poured 
out for the advance of the cause of 
Christ in Korea, Sarawak, Bolivia, and 
the Belgian Congo during the last four 
years had measurable results? 

Methodists have a right to know 
what has happened in the four coun- 
tries termed so hopefully in 1956 the 
Lands of Decision. 

The value of this experiment in 
priorities has been twofold. In the 
United States it has stimulated interest 
not only in these countries but in 
others as well. It has increased the giv- 
ing to many fields. There has been a 
most heartening growth in the life of 
the church in the four countries. 

Statistics can never tell the whole 
story. But they can point up trends and 
give indications of progress. (See the 
box on page 15 for a comparison of the 
churches in the Lands of Decision in 
1956 and in 1959, the last year for 
which complete figures are available.) 

The combined giving of the church 
for concerns in these four lands— 
through the Division of World Mis- 
sions, and the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service—more than doubled 
between 1956 and 1959. 

This concern of Methodists was evi- 
dent in gifts through World Service, 
Advance Specials, pledges of the 
WSCS, Week of Dedication, and other 
channels of support. 

Developments in the churches in 
each of the Lands of Decision can be 
measured in many ways other than 


Dr. Smith is general secretary of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions of the Methodist 
Board of Missions. 
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through statistical summary. Each has 
experienced significant growth in many 
areas of church life. Let us consider 
some of these developments. 


SARAWAK 


In this country the foundations of a 
church have been laid among the Iban 
people, former headhunters, and the 
Chinese church has been signally re- 
vived. The remarkable expansion has 
meant a growing program and a grow- 
ing vision. The changes have been ap- 
parent not only to missionaries at work 
there and to Methodist visitors, but 
also to non-Methodists. 

In 1959 the governor of Sarawak 
visited Kapit, the center of the work 
among the Ibans. He said: “Great 
changes have come to this area. The 
government can take no credit save 
that it has provided law and order. The 
credit goes to The Methodist Church.” 

A remarkable Methodist missionary 
force of 60, including 39 Americans, 
is now at work in Sarawak. Others in 
the international, interracial team are 
British, Chinese, Bataks from Sumatra, 
Filipinos, and the first Methodist mis- 
sionary couple from the church in 
India. 


A very tangible development has 
been the opening of Christ Hospital in 
Kapit. Since 1957 this hospital has 
been housed in a temporary building 
with 40 permanent 
buildings are going up (with help from 
Week of Dedication money) 


beds. The new, 
), and by 
the end of this year the hospital will 
have a nursing home and doctors’ resi 
dences. There are three doctors (two 
Chinese and one Filipino) and _ six 
nurses. 

One of the most encouraging de 

velopments has been the establishment 
of the Methodist Theological School 
at Sibu. There are now 17 Chinese and 
14 Iban students. This school has also 
given leadership in training Christian 
lay leaders. 
Fall of 1959 Sarawak Meth 
odism passed a milestone in its growth 
in the Methodist fellowship. With the 
entrance of five new ministers into its 
membership the Sarawak Provisional 
Annual Conference became the Sara 
wak Annual Conference. This change 
in status meant that the church in 
Sarawak had joined the worldwide fel 
lowship of full annual conferences and 
thus reached maturity in the Methodist 
organizational pattern. 


In the 


An agricultural! 
missionary give 
some advice to a 
native in Sarawak 
a land formerly 
inhabited by head- 
hunters. 











1956 


Sarawak 





Bolivia 
Belgian Congo 


Korea 


THREE YEARS OF GROWTH 


National 
Pastors 


1959 


Church 
Members 


Missionaries 
1956 1959 1956 1959 

20 39 17,308 24,216 

32 951 1,790 

42,969 51,872 

81 53,135 109,661 


114,363 187,539 
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The Rev. Keith Hamilton of El Redentor 
Church at La Paz, Bolivia, congratulates a 
Sunday-school pupil upon her good record. 


BOLIVIA 


At the end of the first three years of 
the quadrennium, The Methodist 
Church in Bolivia had tripled in the 
number of full members, in the num- 
ber of congregations and the level of 
giving. In 1959 alone, there was an 
increase of 27 per cent in the number 
of full members and of almost 50 per 
cent in the number of churches (from 
11 to 16). Giving increased by 18 per 
cent in 1959 over 1958. 

Some of the most remarkable growth 
in our Bolivian church has occurred on 
the barren altiplano 13,000 feet above 
sea level among the Aymara Indians. 
From 1927 until April, 1959, a total of 
312 members had been received into 
The Methodist Church on the alti- 
plano. 

In April, 1959, 110 persons united 
with the church. During that month, 
two new churches and a new school for 
girls were dedicated. In Ancoraimes 
more than 300 persons attended a serv- 
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ice of dedication and 30 pledged to 
become tithers. 

New work has been started in the 
tropical area around Santa Cruz and 
Montero and holds great promise. 

Much strength has been added to 
the historic centers of Methodist work, 
especially the cities of La Paz and 
Cochabamba. Here the American In- 
stitutes have written an unusual record 
in training Bolivian leaders. 

There is also an international at- 
mosphere about the Methodist work 
force in Bolivia. Women from France, 
the Netherlands, Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Japan, Puerto Rico and the 
United States are serving there. 

One of the most ecumenical minis- 
ters anywhere is a Japanese missionary 
pastor in Bolivia. A native of Japan, he 
was sent out by the Japan United 
Church of Christ to serve a colony of 
Okinawans in Bolivia. His travel was 
paid by American Methodists, and his 
work is being supported by Swiss 
Methodists. He is a member of the Bo- 
livia Conference. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo has seen the 
continuation and development of the 
largest and, spiritually, the most vital 
people’s movement into the church that 
Methodism has witnessed for three dec- 
ades. 

Bishop Newell S. Booth, the episco- 
pal leader of Congo Methodism, 
writes: 

“The Methodist Church planned 
more wisely than it knew when it 
chose the Belgian Congo‘as a Land of 
Decision. Decisions have been made in 
the last four years in the political, so- 
cial and economic realms which have 


changed the whole pattern of life in 
the Congo. 

“The church has been right in the 
center of these changes and has been 
able to move and progress because of 
the increased financial and personnel 
resources made available through the 
Lands of Decision emphasis. 

“Tangible results have been many, 
but among the most striking are the 
establishment of Methodist work in 
two new urban areas, Kolwezi and 
Kindu, and the rapid growth of the 
church in the rural area around 
Lomela. 

“In the fast-growing city of Kolwezi, 
four congregations have been organized 
in four years and in Kindu three have 
been organized. In_ both places, 
churches have been built, school build- 
ings erected and social centers pro- 
vided. In Kolwezi on Universal Bible 
Sunday in December, 1959, almost 
3,000 persons speaking 20 languages 
gathered in a mass outdoor rally and 
worship service. 

“In the Lomela region, an almost 
continuous revival of deep intensity 
and great power has been in progress 
since 1956. The half-dozen rural con- 
gregations serving Lomela four years 
ago have multiplied to 26, missionary 
residences have been built where none 


Methodist Prints: Fujihira 
A Methodist missionary helps a mother in 


the Belgian Congo to learn proper methods 
in caring for her children. 


existed, and programs of Christian edu- 
cation have been initiated. 

“The latest reports tell of a large ex- 
tension of the revival movement both 
geographically and numerically. In one 
area 2,500 persons attended a recent 
camp meeting. Through their 30 pas- 
tors as well as lay leaders, these people 
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asked for the establishment of a new 
missionary residence among them.” 

Significant developments in educa- 
tion also have taken place in the 
Congo. One of these was the establish- 
ment of a secondary school at Katubue. 
This is one of two Protestant secondary 
schools in all of the Congo. The first 
class of 23 was graduated in 1959. 

In the fall of 1960 Union Faculty of 
Theology in Elisabethville will open. 
This new school will provide the high- 
est level of Protestant ministerial train- 
ing available in the Congo and as high 
as that anywhere in Africa. 


KOREA 


Methodism in Korea has 
rapidly and is experiencing a refresh- 
ing discovery of a renewed inner unity. 
Korea’s Christians have been rebuild- 
ing their homes, schools, and churches. 
About 350 Methodist churches have 
been either newly constructed, rebuilt 
or secured by purchase since 1953. In 
many churches were recon- 
structed before homes and schools. 

In spite of the division of the coun- 
try and the devastation of war, Meth- 


full 


grown 


cases, 


odism’s membership stands at 


Methodist l’rints: Jeffery 


about 45,000. This is more than the 
total for all Korea before war severed 
the northern half of the peninsula, in 
which so much of Methodist strength 
lay before 1946. Total constituency is 
246,000 which includes church schools, 
inquirers and other attendants, and 
participants. Local congregations, dis- 
tricts and conferences are about 50 per 
cent self-supporting. 

Education is almost a passion in 


This new Methodist church in rural Korea 
was made possible through gifts by U.S. 
Methodists. 


Korea today. Christian schools are well 
attended. The greatest of the Christian 
universities are Ewha Woman’s Uni 
versity with its 6,000 students and 
Yonsei University with 4,500 (Presby- 
terian and Methodist). 

Many leaders in government, busi 
ness, and the church have received 
their higher education in these institu- 
tions. Rifts and crevasses may still exist 
in Methodist connections, but Korean 
Methodism has not been so single- 
minded and united for many years. 

Methodist people will support enter- 
prises and needs of overseas areas if the 
situations are frankly stated to them. 
For the first time, we lifted up priorities 
in 1956. The response of the church 
has been magnificent. The goals we set 
then are now in sight. 

As we move into a new quadren- 
nium—with its new challenges, new 
priorities, and new calls—we are 
heartened to know that The Methodist 
Church is still eager, willing, and able 
to serve where duty calls or danger 
and along tested paths. 





Here’s a report on 

two of the 

1,157 Crusade Scholars 
whom vour 

Week of Dedication 


gifts have helped train 


by E. Harold Mohn 


Because a passenger plane could not 
weather the turbulence of a raging 
typhoon over Japan, I met our first 
Crusade Scholar of that country. 

In flight, halfway to Hiroshima, our 
plane was forced to return to Haneida 
Airport in Tokyo. A waiting bus 
rushed all passengers to the railway 
station. Soon we were on our way by 
land where we could not go by air. 

But the sea was still to be reckoned 
with. At Hamamatsu, halfway to our 
destination, the train stalled. Ocean 
tides rolled across the tracks in front 
of us and buried the rails behind us. 
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Dedication Dollars Welp 
Dedicated Scholars 


Through the night and the next fore- 
noon, there were 17 hours of anxiety 
and fear. 

Suddenly, out of the night, there 
appeared a friendly young man who 
had come to explain the Japanese in- 
formation and _ instructions coming 
over loud speakers. 

Our new-found friend was Ted 
Shirakawa, the first of 77 Crusade 
Scholars to come to America from 
Japan. He is a representative of the 
1,157 nationals chosen from 50 mission 
lands around the world, to receive spe- 
cial preparation in our Christian 
schools for extended missionary service 
in their homelands. 

This unique program, started by the 
Crusade for Christ in 1945, has been 
continued under Week of Dedication 
sponsorship since 1948. There is no 
finer missionary service rendered to 


Methodism’s world parish than this. 

Ted Shirakawa is now pastor of our 
church at Gokawachi, a suburb of 
Kyoto, the ancient and cultural center 
of Japanese life. Two years ago the 
Rev. and Mrs. Shirakawa’s congrega- 
tion observed the 60th anniversary of 
its founding. At a ceremony an “ash re- 
ceptacle” was consecrated. 

Ted wrote: “Building a church 
vault makes people of our congregation 
attach themselves more intimately to 
their church and to have a. stronger 
sense of Christian community. Re- 
member our plan in your prayers.” 

In Japan cremation is mandatory by 
law. Buddhist temples and grounds are 
the only available burial places for the 
ashes of departed loved ones. An ash 
receptacle ties the family and their 
sacred memories to the church. 

For eight years Ted has been the 
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Other Projects 


In addition to Crusade Scholar- 
ships these projects are typical of 
those supported by Week of Dedi- 
cation offerings: 


United Christian Hospital, Paki- 
stan 


College of West Africa, Liberia 
Christian Schools, Japan 


School for native pastors, Costa 
Rica 


Church and parsonage, Virgin 
Islands 


Mobile Units: Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, American southwest 


Indian Mission churches and par- 
sonages 


Church at Twmagain, Alaska 
Church in Puerto Rico 

Waimea Church, Hawaii 

Disaster relief: Hong Kong, Korea 


Refugees around the world 





beloved pastor of a growing congrega- 
tion. He describes his fine family as 
follows: Miyako (daughter), at 5 years 
is in kindergarten and plays the piano; 
Hajime (son) at 9 years is in the third 
grade and wants to be a medical doc- 
tor; Makei (wife) enjoys the work of a 
pastor’s wife in the church and a home- 
maker in the parsonage. 

Ted, now a Christian leader in the 
Kyodan (United Church of Christ in 
Japan) describes himself as a “busy 
regular pastor serving the people with 
joy and gladness in his heart.” This is 
the kind of finished missionary product 
the Crusade Scholarship pregram pro- 
duces in a half-hundred mission fields 

















Mr. and Mrs. Ted Shirakawa live in Goka- 
wachi where he serves as a pastor. 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Alameida Penicela live in a thatched-roof home in Mozambique. 


around the world. Your Week of Dedi- 
cation offerings have helped to keep 
the program alive and effective. 


Crusader in Africa 

In Mozambique, Portuguese East 
Africa, lives another Crusade Scholar- 
ship couple, the Rev. and Mrs. Ala- 
meida Penicela. 

Alameida received his special prepa- 
ration not in the United States, but at 
our Theological School in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

The Crusade Scholarship Commit- 
tee assigns some scholarships each year 
to accredited schools in other lands 
where differences in language are 
eliminated. This was true for Ala- 
meida who comes from a Portuguese 
colony, in Portuguese-speaking Brazil. 
And it cost less than a similar prepa- 
ration in North America. As a student 
at Sao Paulo he made such a favorable 
impression that he became assistant 
pastor in the fine growing church near 
the seminary. 

Returning to his native Mozam- 
bique, Alameida became pastor of a 
circuit of churches at Chicuque, In- 
hambane, where we have a splendid 
mission station. He began work as a 
teacher in the mission school and cared 
for his mother who was very poor. He 
teaches Portuguese to the Africans in 
forenoons and at the Bible school in 
afternoons. He does this in addition to 
his pastoral duties. 

From the theology faculty in Sao 
Paulo came this letter: “Alameida has 
returned home. We are both glad and 
sorry. He is one of the finest young 
men, fully worthy of every penny in- 
vested in him by the Crusade Scholar- 
ship fund. We could have used him in 


Brazil but know that his own people in 
Mozambique need him and for whom 
he has been especially trained to serve. 


An American Cake-Mix 

Now Alameida has increased his 
usefulness. Some months ago I visited 
him and his lovely bride in their little 
mud cottage with its clean white walls 
and thatched roof at Chicuque. I had 
been invited to afternoon tea. 

With understandable pride, Mrs. 
Penicela served not only tea but a 
delicious cake. It was her first attempi 
with a cake-mix from America, baked 
in a charcoal-heated oven. With honest 
frankness. 1 insisted that it was the 
most delightful and delicious tea party 
ever prepared in my honor. 

They are a grand couple and it was 
with deep gratitude that I thanked 
God that some of my Week of Dedica- 
tion dollars had helped to prepare them 
for a high ministry to their African 
people. 

Did your dollars help also? There 
is nO more important missionary money 
laid upon Methodist church altars 
than the Day of Dedication offerings 
that maintain and extend the Crusade 
Scholarship program. 





Bishop Arthur J. Moore urged 
all present at the recent Board 
of Missions meeting in Buck 
Hill Falls to make an offering, 
while there, to the Week of 
Dedication fund and to urge 
their local churches to do so on 
the Day of Dedication, Mar. 6, 
1960. The offering received at 
Buck Hill Falls was $1,403.50. 














Methodism's 
Helping Hands 


Our Communion offerings 
channeled through 
three Methodist agencies, 
make possible 
programs of relief 
and service. 


by Melvin L. Shepherd 


In Methodist circles when the “big 
job, small package” phrase is mentioned, 
it can be, and often does refer to the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service. 

The three agencies included in the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service are 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief, the Commission on Chaplains, 
and the Commission on Camp Activities. 

The size of the Fellowship doesn’t 
reflect the responsibility of the agencies 
in their respective spheres. The scope is 
immense. And end of a 
quadrennium, is the appropriate time to 
do some evaluating. 


now, at the 


[ry to measure four years’ progress in 
service and relief of suffering. How is it 
done? Surely the results are not preceded 
by a dollar sign. 


MCOR Does Relief Work 
“Wherever sorrow is, relief would be.” 
Most Christians today would substitute 
“should” for “would” in this quotation 
from Shakespeare’s As You Like It. Meth- 
odists might even go a step further and 
replace “relief” with MCOR, and they 
would be justified in doing so. 
Your MCOR has found that suffering 
is an easy thing to find. Once suffering is 
located, relieving it is often difficult. 


Often suffering finds MCOR. This was 


the case when “Sarah,” the worst typhoon 
in 54 years, struck Pusan and neighbor- 
ing provinces of Korea late in. September 
1959. Boys’ Town on nearby True 
Friendship Island was completely demol- 
ished with not one life lost there. 

“Thank you, Dr. Warfield (Dr. 
Gaither Warfield, MCOR’s executive sec- 
retary), and all who helped build the 
typhoon escape,” wrote a missionary. 

The escape to which she referred was 
a tower which was completed months be- 
fore the catastrophe. People whose lives 
were saved had to be clothed and fed and 
cared for. Methodists were there through 
MCOR. MCOR also came to the rescue 
when a second typhoon, “Vera,” struck 
Japan, a little later. 

Alerting churches throughout the 
U.S. to the need, MCOR brought im- 
mediate aid in the form of clothing for 
Korea and Japan. This was augmented 
with increased offerings received at 
World-wide Communion services Oct. 4. 
Some help was even more immediate as 
relief agency warehouses in Japan rushed 
clothing and food to the stricken areas. 

During the past quadrennium MCOR 
has worked in some 45 countries. Meth- 
odists know that when they learn of 
catastrophes overseas MCOR is there, 
and what is more heartening, that Meth- 
odists themselves are there through their 
support of this agency. 


Our Ministers in Uniform 


In like manner Methodists attend 
church in military bases overseas as well 
as in this country. Their minister is a 
chaplain, perhaps a Methodist clergyman. 

In one branch of the military—the Air 
Force—a total attendance of 12 million 
at chapel services was recorded during 
1959. This included the personnel and 
their families, marking the sixth straight 
year attendance exceeded 11 million. 

Sunday school and other religious edu- 
cation classes registered an attendance 
of 5,012,500 from the same group. This 
was an increase of 377,000 over the pre- 


Victims of floods and typhoons in Japan are helped by your Communion offerings. 
MCOR and Church World Service administer these gifts of compassion around the world. 
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vious year. Of the 451 Methodist chap- 
lains in the military, 179 are assigned to 
the Air Force. 

How many chaplains work on the 
home front? Exactly 12 dozen—144. 
Chaplains have congregations of Meth- 
odists and others in 29 state and federal 
correctional institutions, 33 hospitals, 52 
Veterans Administration _ installations, 
industrial plants and soldiers’ homes. 

These statistics were reported in Jan- 
uary by the Rev. John R. McLaughlin, 
general secretary of the Methodist Com- 
mission on Chaplains. 

Work Among Servicemen 

If your church isn’t one with a service- 
men’s program, you are probably unaware 
of the work being done to make homes 
away from home for thousands who wear 
military uniforms. 

This is being done by many churches 
in strategic areas near military establish- 
ments. Such programs have touched and 
influenced the lives of many in the mili- 
tary during the past four years. 

It is important that our churches keep 
close ties with our young people during 
this interlude in their lives. This is a 
time when temptations are probably 
strongest. It is heartening to know that 
the Methodist Commission on Camp Ac- 
tivities has provided ably for the spiritual 
needs of these men and women. This 
work is under the capable direction of 
Stewart Patterson, general secretary, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Not only has the commission chan- 
neled money to churches near camps for 
use in sponsoring serviceman’s programs, 
it has also prepared and distributed coun- 
seling materials for those about to enter 
the armed forces. 

How much did all the far-flung and 
diversified services given by these three 
agencies cost Methodists during the past 
three and a half years? Just slightly more 
than $2% million (see table on page 34). 

All the World-wide Communion Sun- 
day special offerings and a portion of the 
special offerings received at other Com- 
munion services are earmarked for the 
Fellowship of Suffering and Service. 

The statement that this is the cheapest 
benevolent service for the greatest amount 
of return known today would go virtually 
unchallenged even in the most critical 
charity circles. 

If you are still wondering just what 
measure of good has been accrued by 
these agencies over the past quadren- 
nium, here’s a suggestion. Put the ques- 
tion in the negative. What would have 
been the result if our Fellowship of Suf- 
fering and Service had not been around? 

If you ever hear someone say that 
Methodism cannot afford this benevolent 
arm, remind him that the world cannot 
afford to be without it. 
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Our Methodist Stu- 
dent Day offerings 
help to provide 
National Methodist 
Scholarships for 
students such as 
Sandra Seelye of 
Blaine, Wash. 
Sandra attends the 
College of Puget 
Sound. 


| ‘ge 2s ° ‘ >| “ had 
Three Offerings for Education... 


undergird our Negro colleges, support conference 


programs, and provide loans and scholarships. 


Methodist Student Day 


During the past four years a total 
of $899,102 was given on Methodist 
Student Day for financial aid to col- 
lege students. Most of this has been 
used in for the National Methodist 
Scholarship program ($761,494, or 85 
per cent). The balance has been used 
for the Methodist Student Loan Fund 
($40,078, or 4 per cent) and promo- 
tion ($97,530, or 11 per cent). 

The Methodist Student Day offer- 
ing has increased 10 per cent during 
the quadrennium. All of the growth 
came in 1957-58. 

Student enrollment in the United 
States increased 22 per cent in the 
same four-year period. Our challenge is 
to keep pace with the growing college 
enrollments if we are to continue the 
service of financial aid for deserving 
Methodist students. 

During the past four years college 
expenses have increased 33 per cent, 
so our Methodist Student Day income 
is providing less assistance today than 
it did four years ago. 

Income from Methodist Student 
Loan Fund invested reserves has been 
diverted to scholarships. As a result, 
66 per cent more money was invested 
in students during 1959-60 than in 
1956-57. 

During the four-year period the 
amount of loan funds increased 2% per 
cent, but the amount loaned to students 
increased 88 per cent. This phenome- 
nal growth was due to more students 
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in college, rise in college costs, and 
change in basic attitude regarding bor- 
rowing funds for college expenses. 

The $899,102 received this quadren- 
nium has helped The Methodist 
Church participate in financing college 
education for more than 11,000 deserv- 
ing Methodist students. 

The rewards of these services come 
through the trained leadership gradu- 
ating from colleges, universities and 
seminaries and entering into the life 


of The Methodist Church. 


Rally Day 
Church School Rally Day is ob- 


served annually in local churches to 
emphasize the importance of Christian 
education. 

An offering is received for the An- 
nual Conference Board of Education 
for its work in helping local churches 
carry on a more effective program of 
Christian teaching. 

Each year the Rally Day offering 
across Methodism totals about $500,- 
000. For the first three years of this 
quadrennium the total was $1,624,782. 

The amounts raised in each annual 
conference varies from a few hundred 
dollars in some conferences to totals 
in excess of $22,000 in the Detroit 
and North-East Ohio conferences and 
more than $34,000 in the South Caro- 
lina conference. 

A number of Conference Boards of 
Education depend upon this offering 
for all or a major part of their budget. 
However, in most conferences the of- 


fering is used to augment funds re- 
ceived from the annual conference 
benevolence budget. 

The Rally Day offering is channeled 
in many different ways to help finance 
the total program of the Annual Con- 
ference Board of Education in its serv- 
ice to local churches. This includes 
many forms of guidance and leadership 
training available to workers in the 
church school, the work of the district 
staff, and resource persons in local 
training enterprises. 


Race Relations Sunday 


During the four years 1956-60, 
members of The Methodist Church 
gave about a million and a half dollars 
in Race Relations offerings. 

Each year was an increase over the 
previous one. Over half of the increase 
was realized in the first report of the 
new quadrennium. The 1957 offering 
exceeded that of 1956 by $56,000. The 
record for the total 19-year period since 
unification was in 1959—$401,528. 

Last year three of the 12 Negro col- 
leges received from Race Relations of- 
ferings amounts equal to the income 
from a million dollars of invested 
funds. Five others received money 
equal to the income on a half to three 
quarters of a million dollars. To schools 
with small endowments, this is the life- 
line of strength. 

What happened to the gifts? What 
discernible good did they do? Where is 
the evidence of these investments? 

These offerings helped to increase 
the salaries of teachers. Each college 
increased teachers’ salaries at least once 
during the quadrennium. 

These gifts made the difference in 
a number of strategic situations. In 
these cases a few thousand dollars 
could litérally do a million dollars’ 
worth of good. At one college, the 
Race Relations offering helped pur- 
chase badly needed land. At another, 
an inexpensive but necessary building 
was completed. At another, a new wing 
helped to get the school accredited. 

The Race Relations offering helped 
to claim a quarter of a million dollars 
from foundations. These were grants 
that had to be matched. Four colleges 
then benefitted from this program to 
spur accreditation. 

The Race Relations offering bought 
books, science and special service 
equipment, and provided scholarships, 
and summer-study grants for teachers. 
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by William E. Clark 


One can emphasize only something 
that already exists. 

Thus every quadrennial emphasis of 
The Methodist Church is an endeavor 
to spotlight an existing obligation of 
church people and to make better use 
of the present channels of service. 

In the early years of life, the uniting 
of religion and education is a natural 
part of the plan of the local church. 

Babies are enrolled in the cradle 
roll, continued in the kindergarten, 
primary, junior, senior and high school 
departments of the church school. The 
Methodist Youth Fellowship makes its 
contribution. In such an arrangement, 
Christian education is as natural as 
breathing. 

But Methodists have recognized that 
it is impossible for each local church 
to follow its youths when they depart 
for college. At the other end of the 
line there must be co-operation in 
Christian nurture. 

This has been the history of Ameri- 
can Methodism from the first college at 
Abingdon, Md., to the present array: 

14 secondary schools. 

21 junior colleges. 

76 senior colleges. 

8 universities. 
12 schools of theology. 
4 special schools. 

Almost 500 Wesley Foundations and 

Methodist student groups. 

Their reason for being is the deep 
During the quadrennium 1956-60 Dr. Clark 
has served as associate director of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. His special responsibility has been 
field work with the annual conferences. 


Formerly he was a pastor in Texas, Indiana, 
and Minnesota. 


(See also report on Page 56.) 
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Increased financial support for 


our colleges, universities, and 


Wesley Foundations and renewed 


interest in the spiritual welfare 


of students have characterized 


this quadrennial program. 


conviction of our people that knowl- 
edge alone is not enough. 

Yet what is everybody's business 
tends to become nobody’s business. 
Our record has been one of sporadic 
support and sometimes indifference 
toward our church-related colleges and 
universities. 

The same has been true of our Wes- 
ley Foundations and student move- 
ments. This even though they are 
charged with the obligations of the 
whole church to its youths in their 
most critical years! 


Back to Our Responsibility 


The General Conference of 1956 
recalled the church to its high responsi- 
bility to the future by an Emphasis 
upon Christian Higher Education. 

The challenge was made even 
stronger and its timeliness demon- 
strated by the fact that our college 
enrollments are increasing. They prob- 
ably will double by 1970. 

This endeavor has proceeded in two 
directions: 

e New resolution by the institutions 
to maintain an atmosphere of Christian 
commitment and dedication. 

e A renewed sense of responsibility 
on the part of the local churches to 
support the schools. 

Happily, we can report that as a 
church we are meeting that dual chal- 
lenge. 

We have two new theological 
schools, one at Stratford, Ohio, the 
other at Kansas City, Mo. Both will be 
in full operation by next autumn. Ex- 
isting seminaries are embarked upon 
programs of expansion without relax- 
ing one whit their standards of excel- 


lence. (See Tue Meruopist Srory 
for February, pages 2-5.) 

Two new colleges have been estab- 
lished through heroic efforts of the 
Methodists of North Carolina. They 
will be in operation in the near future. 

Most of our church-related colleges 
have held services of rededication to 
the cause of Jesus Christ. They have 
resolved again that the mind of Christ 
may be in every student committed to 
their care. 

The universities of our church, to 
which we must look for highly trained 
leaders in education, medicine, law, 
engineering and such fields, have 
drawn closer to the church. Indeed, 
they tend to be more conscious of the 
importance than does the average 
Methodist. (See Tue Mernopisr 
Story for March, pages 3-5.) 

The Wesley Foundations and stu- 
dent centers serve Methodist students 
in state and private schools. They are 
faced with the great burden of increas- 
ing enrollments. Keenly conscious of 
their responsibilities, they are trying to 
better the quality of their leadership. 
Yet as enrollments grow, the demand 
is likely to exceed the supply. Heroic 
measures must be taken by the church 
to remedy this situation. 


What Conferences Have Done 


In the meantime annual confer- 
ences, and local churches everywhere, 
are seeing that support of Christian 
higher education is a joint task. They 
know it can be accomplished only by 
a co-operative effort, and by enthusi- 
asm equal to that which undergirds 
our church’s missionary efforts. 

Dollars alone are not the answer. 
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Doors of the new Methodist College in 
Fayetteville, N.C., will open in Septem- 
ber. The new classroom building has plenty 
»— window space. 


Yet there is a clear recognition that 
without the means, little can be done. 

Seventy-four of our annual confer- 
ences have adopted the minimum goal 
of an average of $1 per member for 
current support of colleges and 30 
cents per member for current support 
of Wesley Foundations. 

Ten passed the minimum in one or 
both categories. In several conferences, 
the goal is set well above $1.30, the 
highest to date being $2.60. (See THE 
Metnopist Story for March, pages 
13-4.) 

Conferences everywhere are writing 
bigger sums for their schools into the 
annual conference benevolences. They 
are devising ways and means for Chris- 
tian higher education to meet the grow- 
ing needs. Some conferences are giv- 
ing special education credit to the 
churches for this giving. 

Great progress has been made in the 

churches, where the fate of Christian 
higher education finally rests. Interest 
is perking up in the special days—Stu- 
dent Recognition Day, Methodist Stu- 
dent Day, Race Relations Sunday, and 
in some conferences, College Day 
-see page 19). In many churches, sup- 
port of Christian higher education is a 
definite item in the local budget. 
- OF special significance is the recogni- 
tion by many local commissions on 
education that they have responsibility 
in this field. This has been a major 
topic. Here commission members have 
learned that the local church’s re- 
sponsibility for Christian education 
cannot end when young persons leave 
for college. Indeed, preparation for 
such an event is a part of the job of the 
commission. 
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Now many churches begin a process 
of counseling their youths as to Chris- 
tian higher education early in the high 
school. Such counseling involves not 
only choice of vocations. It covers 
selection of schools best fitted to give 
the necessary education, a study of the 
finances needed, and often conferences 
with parents as to how to meet the 
future. 

Commission members are taking 
more seriously their duty of notifying 
colleges and Wesley Foundations of 
young people headed their way. This 
prepares the way for them to serve the 
new students. 

Some churches are arranging tours 
of nearby campuses. They make it 
possible for parents and young people 
to see the facilities and to meet the 


Wesley Foundation at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis is one of 181 
accredited Wesley Foundations at state and 
independent colleges and universities. 


Bishop John Wesley Lord of Boston speaks 
during rededication ceremonies of Lycom- 
ing College at Williamsport, Pa. Several 
Methodist colleges and universities had 
similar ceremonies this quadrennium. 


Methodist leaders. On the other hand, 
the colleges send to churches their 
choirs, drama groups, deputation 
teams, faculty members, and other 
leaders. 

Student Recognition Day has taken 
on a new significance in maintaining 
a rapport with students from the home 
church who are busy elsewhere most 
of the year. 

The church of the future cannot af- 
ford to be divorced from the intellect- 
ual leadership of the times nor divested 
of its youth. Whatever the future may 
hold, it will be brighter and better for 
the church which has fostered the en- 
lightened mind, the willing heart, and 
the dedicated life. 

This is the cause of Christian higher 
education. 
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A live local panel discusses the problems presented in a film from 
the Talk Back series. Viewers are encouraged to talk back in other 


community and church groups. 


Our TV Ministry Is Growing 


by Donald H. Tippett 


“How do we know God's will?” 

“How should a Christian face se- 
curity?” 

“Does religion at its best promise se- 
curity?” 

These and other difficult and search- 
ing questions are being answered 
regularly by thousands of community 
leaders across the nation who appear 
as panelists on the Methodist-produced 
television series, T'alk Back. 

But more important, these questions 
—and the panelists’ answers as well— 
are stimulating millions of viewers to 
begin a quest for their own personal 
answers and a deeper religious faith. 

Although Methodism first awoke to 
the unique opportunities in religious 
telecasting when it established the 
Television, Radio and Film Commis- 
sion CTRAFCO) in 1952, the church 
really got into action on TV just four 
years ago. 

It was the General Conference of 
1956 which adopted the Methodist 
Television Ministry as a part of the 
program of the church. The Television 
Ministry Fund, raised 
through voluntary gifts by annual con- 
ferences, churches, and individuals is 
providing finances for production of 
'V programs. 

Church-wide contributions to the 
TV Ministry have shown a steady in- 
crease during the past four years, evi- 


which is 


dencing significant gains in the inter- 
est of The Methodist Church in ex- 
tending its message through television. 
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The Talk Back TV series, offered to 
stations for the first time on Oct. 1, 
1958, is Methodism’s current T'V Min- 
istry release. 

To date the two Talk Back series 
have been placed a total of 118 times. 
Many stations across the country will 
telecast both series—a total of 26 pro- 
grams. Some communities have re- 
peated the first 13 programs, using dif- 
ferent telecast times. 


Programs Promote Discussion 

A Talk Back telecast begins with a 
12- to 14-minute filmed human-inter- 
est drama presenting a real problem. 
During the remaining time in a 30- 
minute television segment, a panel 
composed of local community leaders 
discusses possible solutions. 

In the discussion the panel attempts 
to lead viewers to search for Christian 
solutions. The thought-provoking films 
are produced by TRAFCO. Local in- 
terdenominational groups organize the 
panels and out-of-the-studio viewing 
groups. 

Talk Back is a new idea in mass 
communication. The program is de- 
signed to stimulate discussion—on the 
receiving end of the set—after the tele- 
cast is completed. 

The church is reaching a vast au- 
dience with Talk Back nationally, 
viewer surveys indicate. Each program 
of the first series was seen by 650,000 
viewers in Philadelphia. It is the most 
popular public interest program tele- 


cast in Indianapolis. Church leaders in 
San Francisco have hailed it as “a 
boon to our interdenominational radio 
TV ministry.” 

The National Council of Churches 
under whose auspices Talk Back pro 
grams are being distributed and placed 
has declared the series the first signifi 
cant breakthrough in the area of na 
tional religious telecasting. 

Methodism’s earlier efforts in T\ 
film production, The Pastor and Th. 
Way series, both straight drama for 
mats, still are being used. At any given 
time, approximately a dozen television 
stations across the country are runnin¢ 
each of the two earlier productions. 

The Pastor series, which has been 
in use for almost six years, has been 
telecast on more than 325 stations. 
The Way series, available for four 
years, has been on 275 stations. 


Children’s TV Series 


Although all TV Ministry programs 
to date have been designed for adults, 
The Methodist Church became aware 
of the need for a Children’s TV series 
four years ago. 

Surveys then indicated that children 
spend an average of 20 to 30 hours per 
week viewing TV. To provide good 
programs for these viewers, the church 
included a Children’s T’'V series in the 
TV Ministry program which was to 
be financed by a budget of $1,000,000 
per year. 

Although insufficient funds were 
available to produce the Children’s TV 
series (only one fourth of the goal was 
received), considerable research and 
planning for a Children’s TV series 
has been done. 

A pilot film, Run Away Home, was 
produced and tested. A committee in 
cluding members of the TV Ministry 
Committee and representatives of the 
Methodist Board of Education is test 
ing additional children’s programs. 

When funds are available, the Chil 
dren’s Television project will have top 
production priority at TRAFCO. 

Three other denominations are com 
mitted to segments of a co-operativ: 
program. There now is hope that by 
1961 The Methodist Church will have 
its programs ready to take its place in 
the over-all National Council o! 


Churches Children’s TV series. 


Bishop Tippett is president of the Tele 


vision, dio and Film Commission of Th: 
Methodist Church. He is resident bishop o! 
the San Francisco (Calif.) Area. 
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We Lost Our Son 
and Learned to Give 


We were average church members. 
We paid our pledges promptly, we 
took part, and gave to many causes. 
But somehow our giving seemed little 
more than a business transaction which 
we duly entered on our tax returns. 

Then our 23-year-old son, with a 
promising future, was taken from us. 
Grief-stricken and unconsolable, we 
soon realized that we faced a critical 
decision. We could become morose and 
bitter, or we could take up the chal- 
lenge our son had left us in his own 
excellent life. We accepted the chal- 
lenge. 

Now we couldn’t carry on in music 
and mathematics, as our son had 
planned to do, but we could help 
others. We lived in a university com- 
munity and that was our opportunity. 
We commenced to give. In some in- 
stances, we were able to help students 
financially. At Christmastime and dur- 
ing other holidays, we opened our 
home and shared with foreign stu- 
dents. Often our sharing is just a good 
home-cooked Sunday dinner to break 
the monotony of dormitory fare. 

We find infinite ways to give—to 
counsel over the coffee cups and help 
reorient young lives; to invite students 
to bring their books and study for a 
tough exam by our open fire; to re- 
member someone with a card or a box 
of cookies on his anniversary. 

And what have we gained? A dozen 
sons and as many daughters, and a 
new sense of giving we had never 
known before. Our son, though he is 
gone, is still near us. 

Rebecca Caudill Ayars 
Urbana, IIl. 


My $500 Lesson 
in Faith 


I happened to be visiting my home 
church during a building campaign 
and as I looked over the plans for the 
fine new educational unit, my father 
surprised me by asking, “How much, 
Son, are you going to pledge?” 

I had a ready answer. “Dad, I don’t 
belong in this church any more. I 
hadn’t planned to give anything.” 

“Well, you were born and raised in 
this church,” said my father. “You 
have an obligation to give something.” 
I pointed out my obligations elsewhere, 
that I had a young family and was just 
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TESTIMONIES 
OF 
_ STEWARDSHIP 


Collected by Paul Friggens 


How would you like to take part in a stewardship 
testimony meeting with other Methodists? tHe METH- 
ODIST sTORY invites you to have such an experience. 
We think these testimonies will give you, as they gave 
us, a new Challenge and fresh spiritual insight. 





getting started in business, and had no 
spare money. 

“But you have a fine potential,” my 
father persisted. “And you should have 
faith.” I couldn't see it as optimistically. 
“Tl give $10,” I said. 

Father was shocked. “No son of 
mine ought to talk like that,” he 
chided. “With your prospects and with 
faith, you ought to give $500! And if 
you can’t raise $500 extra in three 
years you ought to get into a new busi- 
ness.” 

I pledged $500, and my wife was 
flabbergasted. “How will we ever do 
it” she complained, “when we can 
hardly pay our pledges now?” But we 
did it and I shall always be grateful for 
the insight my father gave me. We do, 
indeed, need faith. “Faith,” my father 
said, “is like planting corn. It isn’t 
worth anything unless you cultivate 
it.” There are great blessings awaiting 
you and all things are possible to him 
that believeth. 


Richard W. Campbell 
Altoona, Pa. 


We Gave One Gift 
for Another 


Like a lot of people, we talked about 
tithing but we could never see just 


how we could do it. Then our daugh- 
ter was born and we realized that God 
was so good to us that we should give 
something more in return. So we 
started giving one tenth of our earn- 
ings to the church. 

Our daughter was born over 40 years 
ago, and we are still tithing and can 
testify that we have been richly blessed 
many times. 


Mr. & Mrs. William J. Craft 
Bath, Me. 


Neither Moth Nor Rust 
Nor Inflation... 


All about us today we see people 
struggling for material acquisition; 
accumulating for wealth’s sake; saving 
“for the children”; saving “for the 
future.” While it is well to be prudent, 
the great lesson that Mrs. Phelps and 
I have learned is that those things we 
have kept for ourselves the economic 
mills have ground away. 

I wish that more people would stop 
worrying about accumulating for them- 
selves, leave it to God, and see what 
happens! The trouble with so many of 
us is that we don’t have faith in God 
and his promises. We first learned the 
joy of this faith when we commenced 
to tithe. Just as countless others have 
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discovered, we found that if we tithed, 
and were of good heart, our financial 
obstacles solved themselves. 

I am convinced there is a built-in 
element of self-defeat in selfish acquisi- 
tion. It is only when man stops accum- 
ulating for his own purposes and 
begins sharing his abundance for the 
needs of others that God can, and will, 
begin to deal with him. And when this 
happens, you will find abundance in 
such measure that you will be hard put 
to handle it. 


Andrew H. Phelps 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tithing Makes Music 


On Two Continents 


I entered the ministry at the time 
of our marriage. I had given up a busi- 
ness career in order to preach, and so 
had to adjust to about one third of my 
former income. Just the same, we de- 
cided to tithe. 

Our first opportunity for special giv- 
ing was to aid a boyhood chum then 
setting sail as a missionary to Africa. He 
needed a portable organ and we de- 
cided to provide it. But how could we 
finance it? We sold our new record 


player and our choice recordings— 


Caruso, Schumann-Heink, Alma 
Gluck—and sent the organ. 

The organ has been in use in Africa 
now for 45 years, and what music it 
has given us! Wafted across the ocean 
to us—in imagination—comes music 
more soul-stirring than we could ever 
know, for it is our music. It came out 
of our own need. 

We have another joy. For a number 
of years we have been assisting a Ko- 
rean orphan boy. He is very intelligent 
and holds much promise. He writes 
regularly and occasionally we send 
gifts. Recently, when asked what he 
would like for Christmas, he requested 
a mouth organ. 

We sent one. It required no sacrifice 

‘on our part; just time from a busy life. 
But the little gift has come back a 
thousand fold. Our Korean adoptee 
wrote us: 

“Dear Father in America, I received 
the mouth organ. It has the Key of C 
on one side and G on the other. When 
I got it I first thanked God, then I 
blew a tune.” And we heard the tune. 
We hear it now! A mouth organ in 
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Korea blending with organ music in 
Africa. How sweet are the rewards of 

giving. 
The Rev. John Henry Soltman 
Auburn, Wash. 


A Rancher Tithes 
Despite Drouth 


As a young man, I moved with my 
parents to the plains of New Mexico 
where my father homesteaded in 1910. 
Immediately, we became members of 
the Inez Methodist Church which had 
been organized the year before and 
was part of a circuit. | taught Sunday 
school for a number of years until 
World War 1. Returning from the 
army, I was married and we settled on 
a farm in my home community. We 
had two sons and a daughter, and a 
happy home, but it was a hard pull 
financially. 

Our drouthy area was noted for lean 
years and our little church was thus 
hard-pressed, too. I became a steward 
and my wife a Sunday-school teacher, 
and a few years later | became Sunday- 
school superintendent. 

Our Sunday school adopted the en- 
velope system and all of the church 
finances were raised that way. Even 
though this forward step was success- 
ful, our church still had difficulty rais- 
ing sufhcient funds. We used to get 
a visiting pastor to help with the re- 
vival each year. 

One year our visiting pastor preached 
a sermon on tithing and gave the call 
for those who would come forward 
and so pledge. Amazingly, about 40 per 
cent of our adult church members 
went forward, my wife and myself in- 
cluded. Our church became a new 
church from that day. Before this, I 
had the mistaken idea that we were 
not financially able to tithe. 

Since this turning point in my Chris- 
tian life, I have become increasingly 
involved in the work of the church, 
and I have more reasons why I should 
tithe. Yes, by the help of God I am a 
tither or more correctly, the tithe is a 
minimum of our giving. I can do no 
less as His Christian steward. 

Frank Greathouse 
Rogers, N.M. 


More Joyous to Give 
Than to Receive 


We read that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. I have found it is 


also more joyous to give than to re- 
ceive. This is the profound experience 
of tithing. 

It begins when a man says to him- 
self, “I am a steward and al! I possess 
and all I own I must use and develop 
for the Kingdom.” Then and there a 
new experience begins and he feels a 
partnership with the Eternal. Next 
thing he knows, he is casting about for 
ways to work together with God. 

It may be a college boy or girl with 
limited income and a fine determina- 
tion whom he can help prepare for 
Christian service. It may be a mission- 
ary working against great obstacles 
whom he can assist with some of the 
little conveniences of everyday living. 

So often it is the little thing, the 
thoughtfulness, that counts most. I 
have been privileged to give such help 
and the thank-you letters are reward- 
ing, indeed. God guides the Christian 
steward in his living and his giving 
and He gives appropriate joy in both. 

Thomas B. Clay 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Cut Down on Home, 
Increased Pledge 


Two years ago our church planned a 
new sanctuary and it happened at the 
same time that we were building a new 
home. So we pledged—but not enough 
to sacrifice or to interfere with our own 
plans. Then we had a Christian ex- 
perience—we heard a sermon about 
tithing that changed our whole out- 
look. The result was that we slowed 
down on our home building and in- 
creased our church giving. 

We signed the tithing covenant card 
and we had to revise our budget. It 
took hours and much discussion, but 
we worked it out. Then a few days 
later, my husband came home from 
work and said we would have to revise 
our budget again. My heart sank. Busi- 
ness had not been too good. I visioned a 
salary cut. 

But, instead, Al had gotten a 10 per 
cent increase. We did revise our budget 
and we were proud to be able to in- 
crease our giving, for what we thought 
would be another obligation became a 
privilege. This is just one of many 
wonderful things that have happened 
to us. 

Mrs. Albert (Betty) Scott 
Rapid City, S.D. 
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Neighborhood group meetings, held in 
connection with the Total Enlistment 
Mission, renewed faith and zeal of 
of First 


many members 


Who are our Methodist givers? Who 
are these people who make possible the 
work of our church in the local com- 
munity, on the conference and general 
church levels, and around the world? 

[hey live in the open country, small 
metropolitan 
They belong to churches with member- 


towns, cities, and areas. 
ships ranging from five in some circuit 
and inner-city churches to Highland Park 
Church in Dallas, Tex., with 8,718 mem- 
bers. 

This story of First Methodist Church 
in Madisonville, Ky., (1,222 Members) 


shows by example what concerned and 


Photographs in this section by Robert McCullougl 





R. T. Smith, dairy farmer 





Church. 


dedicated Methodist Christians can do. 
Other churches could tell similar stories. 

Early this quadrennium First Church 
took seriously the suggestion that it make 
a self-study. Every commission in the 
church was challenged to make a com- 
plete study and to set some goals. 

A greater missionary concern by its 
members was the goal established by the 
commission on missions. As a_ result 
World Service giving has increased 40 
per cent; a Cuban minister, the Rev. Juan 
Santiel at Bayamo, is fully supported; a 
Cuban pre-medical student at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Raul Arambula, is 
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being sponsored; and other significant 
Advance Specials have been accepted. 
The educational program of the church 
was thoroughly evaluated. The first step 
was securing a director of education. The 
Xev. Ted Nichols now is the director. 
Expectation of increased attendance 
has been fulfilled with the result that 
additional space is needed. To provide for 
this, the church has purchased two tracts 
of land for expansion at a cost of $36,000. 
The commission on stewardship and 
finance concluded that too few members 
were exemplifying Christian stewardship. 
As a result, a three year emphasis on the 
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Lay visitors (facing congregation) and the two pastors wel- 
come new members received during this conference year. 


stewardship of talent, treasure, and time 
was launched. 

The church pioneered in the Louisville 
Conference in the Every-Member Can- 
vass. A study was made of the talent and 
possessions potential of the church. Every 
member was given opportunity to help. 

During the past 3% years, the total 
number of. persons participating in the 
church’s program has doubled and the 
operating budget has increased from 
$30,000 to $70,000. There are 200 
tithers and 500 regular contributors. 

The spirit of evangelism has shown 
continuing progress during the quadren- 


nium. More than 400 members have been 
added during the past four years. 

The most significant evangelistic 
achievement came during the 10-week 
Total Enlistment for Christ mission in 
the latter part of 1959. 

Seventeen laymen filled outlying cir- 
cuit church pulpits on each of these 10 
Sundays. They spoke at First Church 
Family Night programs on Wednesday 
night for 10 weeks on enlistment themes. 
Attendance averaged 135 for the mid- 
week services. 

More than 500 members attended 
neighborhood group meetings prior to the 


department members saved 


money in milk cartons for MCOR. 


Junior 


five-night churchwide revival. Thirty-six 
members were received into the church 
during a six-week period. 

The pastor, the Rev. William James, 
speaks most appreciatively of the work of 
the laymen of the church in the accom- 
plishments during the quadrennium. 
T. W. Rodgers, lay leader and chairman 
of the official board, emphasizes the co- 
operation of the total church and the re- 
sponse of official board members. 

As this quadrennium closes, leaders of 
First Church are evaluating accomplish- 
ments and preparing to set goals for the 
1960-64 quadrennium. 
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Wesley Players get made up for a 
family night play. Mrs. Fern Ivy 
writes some plays for the group. 


Children in the primary department learn early to give to th 
church, using envelopes just as their parents do. 
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Doctors who are sponsoring him meet with Raul Arambula, a pre-med student from Cuba 








Dr. James, First Church pastor, 
offers thanks for the morning 
offering. Much of the church’s 
support comes from tithers. 
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Two members of the lawn committee tidy up the grounds. These laymen spoke in rural churches for 10 Sundays. 


Donald Draper, dentist 








Members of the Methodist Youth Fellowship come to the altar to 
make their annual pledge to MYFund and other church causes. 


Boy Scouts of the church-sponsored troop collect clothing for 
Church World Service as part of their God and country work. 


Mr. Rodzers, official board chairman, Dr. James, pastor, and Mrs. 
]. W. McCoy, church secretary, help to co-ordinate program. 
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by Edwin A. Briggs 


“We are breaking records every 
month. There has been tremendous 
increase in the interest of every phase 
of church life.” 

Sale Lilly, superintendent of schools 
at Charleston, Miss., was describing 
the new life that had come into his 
church as a result of the Every-Member 
Canvass. 

Mr. Lilly reported an increase of 
$12,000 (nearly 100 per cent) in giv- 
ing in 1957-58 over the previous year. 
Through EMC training the members 
had learned of the tremendous mis- 
sionary program of The Methodist 
Church. The people were enthusiastic 
in learning that their church “is help- 
ing to bring comfort, guidance and 
spiritual blessings to people all over the 
world.” 

From Charleston also comes testi- 
mony to an uplift in the spiritual 
atmosphere of the church. People seem 
delighted to assume volunteer service. 
There are increased activities. Partici- 
pation is general and enthusiastic. 

The heart-warming fact about this 
story is that it is neither isolated not 
exceptional. Similar stories number in 
the thousands. All of this indicates that 
something new and different has been 
happening in The Methodist Church. 
What is it? 


Where We have Come 


Where were we as this new em- 
phasis, now three to four years old, 
began? 

The first district in Methodism used 
the new Every-Member Canvass pro- 
gram early in this quadrennium. I 
was Canton District in Ohio. As it was 
launched, the district superintendent, 
the Rev. William Robinson, said only 
half of the churches in the district had 
been conducting an _ every-membe: 
Dr. Briggs is director of Stewardship and 
Finance in the Board of Lay Activities. A 


clergyman, he served churches in Iowa and 
Colorado before joining the board staff. 
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IN EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS 


IOKS THE JOB 


canvass of any sort—and that many of 
those could scarcely be called an every- 
member canvass. 


Since that time this statement has 


been repeated in scores of districts 
without being disputed. 


What percentage of the membership 


has been giving to any cause related 
to the church? The contention that 40 
per cent of our members have not 
been recorded givers is rarely chal- 
lenged. 


What of the level of giving on the 


part of those who are recorded givers? 


\ professional fund-raising organiza- 


tion states that 95 per cent of those 
who give are but token givers. 


Well into the present era of prosper- 


ity a survey turned up the fact that 25 
cents a week was still the most popular 
level of giving. And what of the multi- 
tude who cling to the sacred dollar a 
week? 


Almost every time a group of church 


people get together and seriously con- 
sider the projects which should be 
done in their church, road _ blocks 
come up. With one accord people 
lament that full support for the project 
is not available. The mere mention of 
this well-known fact ought to prompt 
soul searching. Few more severe in- 
dictments could be spelled out than 
the paradox between the abundance of 
our means and our token giving. 


What the New Plan Is 


The failure to promote an Every- 


Member Canvass and a stewardship of 
possessions program may stem from the 
old idea that an efficient method of 
church finance is incompatible with 
being spiritual. True, on some oc- 
casions “method” has been overdone. 


Chere have been questionable schemes. 


But we must not let the misuse of 
method destroy its proper use. 


Thus it came about that a new 


Every-Member Canvass program was 
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developed about four years ago by the 
General Board of Lay Activities. 

Some other denominations had 
begun in this before us; they gave in- 
spiration and guidance. 

The program called for a complete 
set of Every-Member Canvass printed 
materials and visual aids, a detailed 
timetable of procedure, and training 
workshops. 

Reference has been made to the 
Every-Member Canvass as being some- 
thing new. Many will ask, “What is 
new about it?” 

To answer, we will not describe 
every step in an effective canvass. But 
some high points will be set forth. 
They would include: selection of es- 
sential committees, scheduling the 
process over a time long enough to do 
it right, building a challenging pro- 
gram, securing of adequate materials, 
recruiting a large group of visitors, a 
program for the training of visitors, 
and calling in every home. 


Right Leadership Needed 


The selection of special committees 
is designed to give freshness to the 
effort and to see that all steps are taken. 

There is a general committee which 
is to serve as the steering committee. In 
a very small church this group could 
well be the commission on stewardship 
and finance. Or it could be made up of 
a general chairman and the chairman 
of the other three committees. 

It is the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to secure materials needed early, 
to make out a timetable, to check all 
committees as they do their work and 
to see that the schedule is followed. 

The committees should be named 
and approved at least four months in 
advance of the home visitation. 

Program building in the local church 
in connection with the Every-Member 
Canvass is something new to thou- 
sands of our Methodist churches. 


Under the new Every-Member 
Canvass plan the commissions and 
committees propose things to do. 

No one can overestimate the new in- 
terest as people have a chance to help 
formulate the program of their church. 
The official board adjusts it and ap- 
proves it tentatively. There it becomes 
the challenge to the membership for 
pledging. 

Working tools are essential. There 
are manuals, check sheets, pamphlets, 
theme materials in color, visual aids, 
envelopes, pledge cards and record 
sheets—about 80 different items. 


Get Enough Visitors 


High in the scale of importance is 
the recruiting of enough visitors. Get 
enough that the work can be done 
without any team making more than 
six to ten calls. There should be divi- 
sion leaders who select captains and 
captains who select visiting teams. 

The day should be gone forever 
when visitors are sent out without 
training. Never again should the old 
familiar scene be re-enacted whereby a 
finance chairman slides up on the 
blind side of some fellow and thrusts 
some cards onto him saying, “work 
these cards.” No wonder people dis- 
like calling and that results are meager! 
The battle is lost before it begins. 

Visitors should spend an evening 
studying the program of the local 
church, another evening learning about 
the “church beyond their window,” 
and a third session on how to make a 
call. They may then “go forth in His 
name” with confidence—and return 
with even greater enthusiasm, because 
they have witnessed to the challenging 
program of Christ in the world. 

The approach is new; the challenge 
is new. Best of all, the results are new 
in terms of support for Kingdom causes 
and in terms of new Christian life and 
dedication to the Christian’ way. 
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The whole project was first pre- 
sented to the whole church through 
five regional seminars-workshops. In- 
terest exceeded all expectation. There 
resulted immediately a demand for 
more such training meetings to range 
all the way from regional to districts. 
‘Two national seminars were held. 


Growth of the Plan 


The growth of the stewardship and 
Every-Member Canvass program is 
clearly indicated by the fact that last 
year more than 30,000 orders for litera- 
ture were sent in to the Department of 
Stewardship and Finance. This is strik- 
ing when it is noted that there are 
only 26,000 Methodist pastoral charges 
in the United States. About 15 million 
pieces were ordered last year. 

What of the results? 

The first conference to send infor- 
mation as to the amounts pledged, after 
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David Parish, Madi- 
sonville mayor and 
EMC _— chairman, 
helps to train men 
who will make 
calis in the canvass. 


Charles Rudd and 
H. B. Howser, ex- 
plain First Church’s 
program and finan- 
cial needs to Dr. 
and Mrs. John Pate. 


Ralph Teague and 
Don Robinson re- 
cord progress of 
the EMC on the 
blackboard as can- 
vassers report. 


having six workshops, reported pledges 
$1,330,000 above the previous year. 
Another conference reported a million 
increase. Still another reported a mil- 
lion increase the first year after the 
training program was presented and 
then increased pledges the following 
year by another million and a half! 

One entire area, in a territory with 
less financial strength, had three con- 
ferences report increases averaging 
three-quarters of a million dollars per 
conference. 


More than $60 Million Gain 

Forty-one conferences have had gen- 
eral board leadership in Every-Member 
Canvass projects. Reports have not 
been received from many of them. 
Even so, it has been estimated that the 
program may have already produced 
more than a $60 million increase in 
giving to church-related causes within 


these conferences of our denomination. 

This estimate is based on the lowes: 
reports received. It is considered con 
servative because it includes no calculi 
tion of the help brought to many dis 
tricts not included in the 41 conferences 
mentioned above. Again it does not in 
clude thousands of churches which 
have been helped by the materials a! 
though they were not within any dis 
trict or conference training area. 

The increase in pledging and giving 
from the standpoint of the local church 
seems to range from 20 to 100 per cent. 

Atwood, Colo., for instance, reports 
a budget of $3,000 increased to $4,000 
through its Every-Member Canvass. 
They also won three new families to 
their membership as a result of their 
canvass. Franklin Center, Pa., with a 
membership of 83, reported $4,160 
pledged as a result of the new program. 

Beloit, Wis., with 2,000 members, 
put on a thorough stewardship educa- 
tional program followed by the Every- 
Member Canvass. An increase of 94 
per cent and 278 new pledges were re- 
ported. Melvin, Ala., the church with 
a membership of 120 increased its 
budget from $2,688 in 1956-57 to $7,- 
268, in 1957-58. 

It is difficult to state just what 
phases of the church’s program are 
helped most. Certainly building proj- 
ects and local budgets are greatly 
helped. The projects to which the 
largest share of the increase is directed 
is largely determined by local leader- 
ship. World Service has been helped, 
although the record of the quadren- 
nium leaves much to be desired. 

At Beloit, Wis., the pledging to 
benevolences rose from $4,000 to $11,- 
500. Greeley, Colo., reported an in- 
crease in pledging to World Service 
up from $4,400 to $8,100. 

This new interest in World Service 
and other benevolence causes of our 
church has been made possible through 
the co-operation of the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation, which has 
furnished literature, visual aids and 
publicity. 

There is rejoicing over the progress 
which has taken place. But there is no 
room for complacency. The best that 
can be said honestly is that a begin- 
ning of new interest has been achieved. 
This should be merely a starting point. 

The years to come hold a potential 
which seems like a dream. Let us help 
to make such a dream come true. 
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Section 3 
Figures, Past and Future 
-pages 33-41 





How Methodists have supported six of the principal benevolence funds 
since 1956 is set out in diagrammatic form below. During this 31/2 
year period some 942 million members gave $83,249,899 to these funds. 
This means each person contributed $8.75 from June 1, 1956 through 
last November 30, or about $2.50 annually. A detailed report by con- 


ferences follows on pages 35-9. 





World Service $39,424,963 


General Advance Specials $22,179,407 


Conference Advance Specials $16,230,126 


Week of Dedication $1,987,254 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service $2,736,447 


Methodist Television Ministry 


$691,702 





091@ BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for three and a half fiscal years 
for World Service and other general benevolences 
(June 1, 1956, through Nov. 30, 1959). 


Conference Advance Specials are reported 

by the conference treasurers. All other figures are 
from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council 

on World Service and Finance. 


Jurisdiction, World General Conference Week Fellowship of Methodist 
Area and Service Advance Advance of Suffering and Television 
Conference Receipts Specials Specials Dedication Service Ministry 


WHOLE U.S. CHURCH .. $39,424,963 $22,179,407 $16,230,126 $ 1,987,254 $ 2,736,447 $691,702 





10,454,537 3,110,450 3,272,490 362,858 620,764 145,654 


793,286 181,971 137,666 25,042 47,945 17,198 


111,740 47,655 8,917 5,315 10,309 1,368 
New England 77,709 100,630 11,508 18,763 10,885 
New England Southern ' 41,899 21,294 5,974 14,099 2,957 
New Hampshire 78,751 14,707 6,821 2,243 4,772 1,987 


590,209 563,955 88,146 130,868 16,548 


200,380 95,561 29,527 36,420 3,564 
125,386 72,985 20,042 25,744 11,114 
172,375 217,680 24,984 44,305 1,136 

92,066 177,724 13,592 24,398 733 


“PHILADELPHIA AREA 629,035 353,310 53,978 113,810 19,311 


New Jersey 229,522 189,226 
Philadelphia 321,629 142,111 
Puerto Rico 3,560 150 
Wyoming 74,323 21,823 13,637 20,674 


709,743 1,471,816 111,098 145,923 50,055 


296,536 352,618 31,380 43,709 7,177 
Pittsburgh 223,294 581,100 41,316 52,858 14,462 
West Virginia 189,912 538,097 38,402 49,355 28,416 


) $ “wrSYRACUSE AREA 1,271,262 372,121 171,294 29,753 44,442 13,655 


Central New York 471,758 129,698 17,312 6,002 11,791 7,168 
EE PE el ona, bs Oe co: 578,932 191,754 135,513 18,048 21,542 4,564 
Northern New York 220,571 50,668 18,469 5,703 11,109 1,923 
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Jurisdiction, World General Conference Week Fellowship of Methodist 
Area and Service Advance Advance of Suffering and Television 
Conference Receipts Specials Specials Dedication Service Ministry 


meee WASHINGTON AREA . 2,250,475 627,368 674,440 54,838 137,773 28,884 


Baltimore ere 317,728 419,698 23,304 68,618 11,622 
Central Pennsylvania 769,088 155,326 146,663 18,381 45,442 6,329 
Peninsula 372,019 154,314 8,076 13,152 23,713 10,933 





SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 8,562,913 6,476,444 4,746,275 597,036 650,124 88,818 


wom ATLANTIC AREA ere pone 1,280,799 808,133 701,113 44,194 67,469 5,017 


North Georgia ... 684,309 529,472 445,751 28,449 44,975 2,542 
South Georgia eetass 596,489 278,660 255,362 15,744 22,493 2,474 


mums BIRMINGHAM AREA 711,244 531,201 164,748 41,621 50,256 5,638 


Alabama-West Florida — 275,562 268,852 7,708 20,778 26,378 3,876 
North Alabama ; 435,681 262,348 157,039 20,843 23,878 1,762 


wanes CHARLOTTE AREA 1,542,481 1,092,734 367,855 124,403 123,375 11,565 


South Carolina 684,167 400,931 310,271 39,180 49,308 4,140 
Western North Carolina .... 858,314 691,802 57,583 85,223 74,066 7,424 


om JACKSON AREA , 530,171 316,253 85,737 151,384 58,040 3,151 


Mississippi 280,553 126,757 76,503 113,601 31,419 2,873 
North Mississippi 249,618 189,495 9,232 37,783 26,621 277 


JACKSONVILLE AREA 749,666 1,232,280 1,137,840 64,543 105,495 26,711 


ES po ree ee ee 5,723 1,674 ! 1,793 542 143 
Florida 743,943 1,230,605 1,137,840 62,749 104,953 26,567 


women LOUISVILLE AREA 880,085 584,101 601,524 47,002 44,098 17,523 


Kentucky . 245,738 148,690 46,667 11,621 12,764 44) 
Louisville 257,501 161,833 107,726 14,069 5,321 3,661 
Memphis ... 376,845 273,578 447,130 21,311 26,012 13,420 


ws NASHVILLE AREA | 1,160,174 658,471 353,352 55,251 47,842 


Holston . 729,815 462,244 204,922 36,284 21,376 
Tennessee 430,359 196,226 148,429 18,967 26,465 


mom RICHMOND AREA 1,708,289 1,253,269 1,334,089 68,635 153,544 


North Carolina hee alatice wie 479,413 205,411 1,110,286 26,076 31,556 
Virginia 1,228,876 1,047,857 223,803 42,558 121,988 





CENTRAL JURISDICTION ateeee aus | 40,419 327,544 22,675 25,704 


oom ATLANTIC COAST AREA . 203,889 1,733 52,117 2,358 3,130 


Central Alabama .. 26,191 626 3,200 400 100 
Florida Saaen teat ee cies 29,505 755 x 219 4 

Georgia ‘ ; 63,828 163 20,500 1,315 120 
SIN 5 a a slaw wees ; 84,365 189 28,417 1,196 186 
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Jurisdiction, World 
Area and Service 
Conference Receipts 


& wmmBALTIMORE AREA .. 192,793 


Delaware .. rae 80,500 
East Tennessee ... 6,538 
North Carolina 34,341 
Washington ... 71,414 


m=NEW ORLEANS AREA 191,795 


Louisiana 56,599 
Mississippi 42,020 
Texas .... 40,220 
Upper Mississippi 20,745 
West Texas . 32,211 


SAINT LOUIS AREA 113,001 


Central West 
Lexington ... 
Southwest 
Tennessee 


General 
Advance 
Specials 


14,323 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 


87,963 
50,816 
1,222 


2,980 
32,945 


5,000 
31,847 
89,818 


4,485 
27,042 


x 
58,291 


Week 
of 
Dedication 


Fellowship of 
Suffering and 
Service 


9,224 


3,400 
563 
623 

4,638 


6,488 


2,348 
838 
1,862 
708 
729 


6,861 


1,533 
4,377 
147 
802 


Methodist 
Television 
Ministry 


2,427 


900 
159 
117 
1,251 





NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 11,110,621 


“DAKOTAS AREA .. 240,702 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 142,869 


w= ILLINOIS AREA 2,249,496 


Ilinois .... 982,279 
Rock River 831,628 
Southern Illinois 435,589 


e'INDIANA AREA 1,971,365 


753,812 
North Indiana 814,701 
Northwest Indiana 402,851 


“IOWA AREA 1,218,245 


North lowa 626,197 
South lowa .. 592,048 


“—“IMICHIGAN AREA 1,443,942 


Detroit 933,479 
Michigan 510,462 


“MINNESOTA AREA 


Minnesota 


“OHIO AREA . 2,822,389 


Northeast Ohi . 1,424,618 
RN eons. 1,397,770 
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4,930,076 


120,564 


49,415 
71,149 


714,055 


266,037 
256,633 
191,384 


1,325,929 


590,830 
538,808 
196,290 


521,931 


270,562 
251,368 


628,368 


354,251 
274,117 


398,221 


398,221 


1,019,310 


464,578 
554,731 


3,099,496 


112,921 


89,726 
23,195 


483,292 


174,877 
164,325 
144,090 


593,845 


329,523 
190,247 
74,074 


212,659 


60,256 
152,402 


97,280 


41,912 
47,356 


56,553 


56,553 


1,414,206 


1,013,439 
400,766 


409,553 


13,267 


4,281 
8,985 


78,516 


33,219 
28,505 
16,792 


49,844 


23,282 
19,245 
7,317 


61,374 


35,814 
25,559 


39,546 


25,483 
14,062 


26,824 


26,824 


119,347 


62,887 
56,459 


711,905 


21,045 


8,924 
12,121 


138,756 


116,837 


44,670 
49,445 
22,721 


88,282 


48,690 
39,591 


82,601 


55,108 
27,493 


51,596 


51,596 


175,496 


83,877 
91,618 


188,624 


4,294 


790 
3,503 


14,100 
8,656 
955 
4,488 
63,292 


19,822 
28,911 
14,599 


36,474 


18,685 
17,789 


12,884 


8,114 
4,770 


8,946 


8,946 


44,400 


28,831 
15,569 
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Jurisdiction, 
Area and 
Conference 


mmm ISCONSIN AREA 


West Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 


World 
Service 
Receipts 


560,115 


209,271 
350,844 


General 
Advance 
Specials 


201,695 


109,743 
91,951 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 


128,730 


77,107 
51,621 


Week 
of 
Dedication 


20,832 


8,258 
12,574 


Fellowship of 
Suffering and 
Service 


37,290 


16,855 
20,435 


Methodis: 
Television 
Ministry 


4,230 


2,035 
2,195 





SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


mr" ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 


Little Rock 
Louisiana 
North Arkansas 


mrrrrn=DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 


Central Texas 
North Texas 
Northwest Texas 


“-=—"HHOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 


Rio Grande 
Southwest Texas 


srr" KANSAS AREA 


Central Kansas 
Kansas 


“wr MISSOURI AREA 


Missouri 
St. Louis 
Southwest Missouri 


“rrr NEBRASKA AREA 


Nebraska 


srr" OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO AREA 


Indian Missions 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


5,808,873 


1,064,196 


273,807 
382,640 
407,748 


959,257 


553,748 


564,338 


119,469 
273,976 
170,893 


480,087 


480,087 


3,912,508 


475,006 


149,098 
248,072 
77 836 


1,087,923 


303,722 
451,699 
332,501 


915,817 


540 
329,722 
585,554 


352,948 


222,898 
130,049 


267,416 


139,184 


674,212 


84 
130,870 
543,257 


3,070,867 


220,756 


51,289 
95,080 
74,385 


847,328 


282,336 
351,689 
213,300 


1,386,180 


3,792 
228,728 
1,153,660 
197,429 
98,142 
99,287 
161,621 


34,948 
43,138 
83,533 


127,183 


127,183 


130,360 


130 
74,158 
56,072 


466,815 


75,307 


31,298 
29,075 
14,934 
82,749 


31,593 
26,805 
24,350 


47,Al2 


4,585 
22,646 
20,180 
73,356 
53,966 
19,390 
93,069 


22,617 
41,801 
28,650 
21,465 


21,465 


73,453 


324 
17,246 
55,883 


510,143 


95,320 


31416 
40,165 
23,737 
95,798 


32,259 
26,951 
36,587 


75,889 


2,478 
32,892 
40,518 


65,006 


38,856 
26,150 


64,137 


16,762 
21,379 
25,995 
38,390 


38,390 


75,599 


272 
22,652 
52,674 


200,262 


40,317 


11,229 
22,062 

7,025 
81,642 


27,684 
34,503 
19,454 
57,360 
¥ 
13,936 
43,423 
4,746 
1,963 
2,783 
12,478 


5,841 
3,999 
2,637 


805 





WESTERN JURISDICTION 


“DENVER AREA 


Montana 
Rocky Mountain 


2,776,623 


376,318 
129,285 


1,577,603 


195,003 


27,773 
167,229 


1,713,447 


397,508 


32,817 
364,688 


128,170 


21,016 


5,746 
15,269 


217,568 


39,469 


8,804 
30,664 


63,906 


13,448 


1,253 
12,195 
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Jurisdiction, 
Area and 
Conference 


wee LOS ANGELES AREA 


Hawaii Mission 
Southern California-Arizona 


PORTLAND AREA 


Alaska Mission 
Idaho 

Oregon ee 
Pacific Northwest 


~SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


California-Nevada 
Pacific Japanese 


MISCELLANEOUS 


< Indicates no report. 


Local Methodists spend 
six times as much 
for themselves as they do for 
others. 


How much should we give 
annually? 


Here’s what one layman 
suggests: 


190,000,000 
COULD START 
JALANCING THE 
SCALES 
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World 
Service 
Receipts 


General 
Advance 
Specials 


1,014,723 764,904 


9,560 
755,344 


261,324 


9,733 


680 
38,292 
82,624 


356,370 


529,770 
10,486 


349,225 
7,145 


9,913 2,131,905 


¥ 


$150,000, 000 


a 


by Lloyd M. Bertholf 


The local church is the base of 
Methodism. It is for its own sake— 
that is, the spiritual welfare of the in- 
dividual members that compose it—and 
for what it can do to support the 
larger general programs of the church. 

But is it not true that these two 
really belong together, like the two 
sides of a coin? 

A local Sunday school is a better 
Sunday school if, in addition to Bible 
study, it engages in projects of service 
which apply Bible truths. A Method- 
ist Men club is a better club if it serves 


Conference 
Advance 
Specials 


1,164,617 
x 
1,164,617 


131,539 


19,780 


15,962 
3,817 


Methodist 
Television 
Ministry 


Fellowship of 
Suffering and 


Dedication Service 


28,327 39,017 15,205 


1,898 
26,428 


1,907 602 
37,110 14,603 


80,302 4,558 


2,323 227 
7,232 798 
26,200 2,727 
44,545 805 


31,939 58,779 30,693 


25,052 
6,887 


52,410 
6,369 


29,198 
1,495 


SPREADING THE WORD 
REDUCING POVERTY 

CURING SOCIAL ILLS 

PROVIDING CHURCH FACILITIES 


not only its own members and its own 
church, but also its community and the 
church at large. A Methodist Youth 
Fellowship is a better MYF if it has a 
World Outreach program. 

The same principle applies in the 
cultivation of the spiritual life. Our re- 
lation to God is like a triangle: God 
occupies one apex, we another, our 
fellow man the third. 

We need to provide for worship, to 
be sure, and in appropriate and beauti- 
ful surroundings. But most of us wor- 
ship more truly if we are at the same 
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time helping some other group, for 
example, to acquire a place of worship. 
We need to evangelize intensively in 
our own communities. But if we have 
undertaken to support a missionary 
somewhere, our witness takes on new 
power. 


For Ourselves and Others 

This dual emphasis—on ourselves 
and on others—has characterized The 
Methodist Church from its beginnings. 
On ourselves we spend money for the 
construction and upkeep of our church 
buildings, and we pay for the current 
expenses of our local programs, includ- 
ing the salaries of our pastors, district 
superintendents, bishops, and _ local 
church employees. The money we 
give for others, that is, through our 
Dr. Bertholf is president of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington, Ill. Prior 
to 1958 he was academic dean at College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. While in the 
West he served as lay leader of California- 
Nevada Annual Conference and was a 


member of the General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities. 


general and conference boards and 
agencies we call benevolences. 

How do these two amounts com- 
pare? 

In 1958-59 the total contributed for 
local expenses was 5.8 times the 
amount given for benevolences, and 
this ratio has kept remarkably constant 
since unification in 1939. 

It is difficult, from this fact, to give 
credence to the complaint that too 
much of our attention is being directed 
away from the local church. Rather, 
the persistent question arises: “Are we 
showing enough concern for our world 
responsibility when we devote to 
benevolence only 17 or 18 cents of 
each dollar we give? 

Compared to the other denomina- 
tions in the National Council of 
Churches, our percentage allocated to 
benevolences is low. The average ratio 
as reported by that council is 4.1. 

Some local churches which have de- 
veloped an aroused interest in human 





WE GAVE FOR OTHERS 


1940 


$ 4,300,404 


Paid to World Service, 
on apportionment 


Paid by W.S.C.S. to 


Conference officers _. 3,247,774 


Paid to Conference benevo- 
lences, on apportionment 


1,347,996 


Paid on all other 


benevolences 2,629,237 
_ 11,552,411 


7,360,187 


Total benevolence giving 
Membership 
Per Capita giving 


Per Cent 
Purchasing 
Power 
Increase* 


Per Cent 


1959 Increase 


$11,908,884 177 33 


11,296,766 247 67 


11,966,355 770 


40,326,719 1,435 
75,498,724 553 
9,815,459 33 
$7.69 390 


WE GAVE FOR OURSELVES 


1940 
Total giving for local 
church purposes (a) 


Total giving for 
Benevolences (b) 


Total for all purposes 
Ratio of (a) to (b) 


$64,056,478 


11,552,411 
75,608,889 
5.7:1 


1959 


$436,665,934 


1951 


$229,068,199 


40,120,363 
269,188,562 
5.7:1 


75,498,724 
512,164,658 
5.8:1 


* The 1959 dollar equals 48.1¢ in terms of the 1940 dollar. 
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need at home and abroad are moviny 
deliberately toward a 50-50 budget- 
“as much for others as for ourselves. 

The almost universal experience o| 
this policy is that as the member 
markedly increase their giving ti 
benevolences they don’t decrease thei: 
local church giving. They try to in 
crease this also to some extent. This 
demonstrates again the truth that Jesus 
emphasized, that we find ourselves by 
losing ourselves; we achieve greatness 
in service to others. 


What Is the Record? 


But what is the actual record of 
Methodist benevolence giving during 
the 20 years of our history as a united 


church? A summary reveals some re- 


markable increases: 

Even when the 1959 dollars are re- 
duced to their 1940 equivalents, the in- 
creases shown here are impressive. 
They represent a high achievement. 
We have every right to be proud and 
grateful for this increased response to 
the needs of the Kingdom. 

The question we really should be 
asking ourselves, however, is not how 
well we have done, but how much we 
ought to do—not how much we are giv- 
ing in actual dollars, but how much 
discipline, sacrifice and stewardship is 
represented in what we give. Didn't 
Jesus have something to say about the 
relative value of the gifts made by a 
poor widow and a rich Pharisee? 

In the final analysis the size of the 
program The Methodist Church ac 
complishes during the next quadren 
nium will depend primarily on two 
factors: (1) The need, as understood 
by the rank and file of us laymen; (2: 
The quality of religion possessed by 
these same laymen—our understanding 
of the nature of the God we worship 
and of what it means to worship him 
personally in spirit and in truth. 


Through Eyes of Christ 
What about the need? It is, of 


course, more than any one writer can 
do to give a comprehensive view of the 
world’s desperate conditions as seen 
through the eyes of Christ. Yet, a few 
of them stand out so clearly that they 
cannot be avoided. 

One is the abject poverty of so 
many of the world’s people. As popu 
lations increase, buying power is not 
increasing as fast. The result is that 
there is more hunger, more privation, 
more suffering since World War I! 
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than there was before. The food prob- 
lem is more acute than ever in many 
places as modern medicine has reduced 
the death rate. 

How is Christianity doing in its 
evangelistic efforts around the world? 
We are awakening to the fact that 
three other great religions—Islam, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism—are also 
‘tepping up their evangelistic effort. 
[he evidence seems to be that they are 
raining adherents faster than is Chris- 
tianity. Add to this the increase in 
itheistic communism, and the picture 
becomes even blacker. 

How is Protestantism doing in rela- 
tion to other branches of Christianity? 
[he statistics show that some of the 
ther branches are more vigorous than 
ire Protestants in their evangelistic 
and educational efforts both at home 
and abroad. The divisiveness of Prot- 
estant denominations puts them at 
creat disadvantage in new missionary 
territory. 

When we now compare Methodist 
advance with that of other Protestant 
denominations, ‘we are forced to 
acknowledge again, in many cases, that 
we are being outdone by many of them 
in zeal, devotion, giving and witness- 
ing. 

Finally, when we look at the society 
of which we are a part we note its 
secularism, its indifference to moral 
values, its drunkenness, its crime and 
its orgy of sensate irresponsibility. All 
this we see in the face of increased 
problems arising from the clash of 
races, the tensions between labor and 
management, the presence of so many 
elder citizens, and the lack of educa- 
tional facilities. When we become 
aware of their needs we realize how 
little we as a church have contributed 
and how much we ought to be doing. 


What Can We Do? 

What will be the response of The 
\lethodist Church to these situations? 

Doubtless most of us will tend to 
shrug them off as something we have 
ilways had with us. So why get ex- 
cited? Others will want to do some- 
thing, but will argue that we are al- 
ready making an increase in our mem- 
bership, in our giving, and in our ac- 
tivities each year: “This is as much as 
we can do.” 

Personally, I am not willing to accept 
cither of these attitudes. Grateful for 
what The Methodist Church has done, 


| think it can do more—much more. 
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TOO SMALL? 


Let us fling wide the doors and windows of our minds and make 
some attempt to appreciate the “size” of God. He must not be 
limited to religious matters or even to the “religious” interpretation 
of life. He must not be confined to one particular section of time nor 
must we imagine him as the local god of this planet or even only of 
the universe that astronomical survey has so far discovered. It ‘is not, 
of course, physical size that we are trying to establish in our minds. 
. . . It is rather to see the immensely broad sweep of the Creator’s 
activity, the astonishing complexity of his mental processes which 
science laboriously uncovers, the vast sea of what we can only call 
“God” in a small comer of which man lives and moves and has his 

It is plain from the Gospels that Christ regarded the self-loving, 
self-regarding, self-seeking spirit as the direct antithesis of real living. 
His two fundamental rules for life were that the “love-energy,” in- 
stead of being turned in on itself, should go out first to God and then 
to other people. “If any man will come after me,” he said, “let him 
deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” Now the mo- 
ment a man does this, even temporarily and tentatively, he finds 
himself in touch with something more real than he has known be- 
fore. There is a sense that he is touching a deep and powerful stream 
that runs right through life. In other words, the moment he begins 


really to love, he finds himself in touch with the life of God. 
Your God Is Too Small, by J. B. Philli i j 
From Your ee hed ‘oo Small, by ps. Copyright by the Macmillan 


Company. U: 


I recall that in 1945-48 we re- 
sponded to the need for rehabilitation 
and relief in our Crusade for Christ, 
and sent an additional $28 million into 
circulation. From 1948 to 1959 our 
church gave nearly $100 million in Ad- 
vance Specials and Week of Dedica- 
tion offerings. 

Our regular World Service agencies 
received in the 1958-59 fiscal year only 
$11,908,884 Cout of the total of $75,- 
498,724 that was given for total be- 
nevolences). This is a slight decrease 
from the year before, and in terms of 
purchasing power is only 33 per cent 
greater than was received in 1940—20 
years ago. And this is precisely the per- 
centage increase in the total member- 
ship of the church in the same period. 

Methodists are actually giving a 
great deal more, of course, than goes 
through the regular channels of our 
church. No one wants to restrict the 
freedom of any Christian to give to 
any cause he thinks worthy. But let’s 
give our official Methodist agencies a 
chance to represent us all in a way that 


can be heard and felt throughout the 
world! 

If we realize the need, and if we 
look upon ourselves as redeemed and 
responsible sons of God, then I be- 
lieve that we will respond, not with a 
spurt, but by a climb to higher levels 
of dedication and stewardship to make 
available $10—$20 million more an 
nually to meet critical needs. 

In this way the curve of our be 
nevolence giving would take a course 
which, by the end of the quadrennium 
would result in a total benevelonce 
budget not of $75,500,000 as it is to- 
day, but of $150 million. Voluntary 
gifts of this sort would bless both the 
giver and the cause to which they are 
given. 

On Aug. 6, 1776, John Wesley 
wrote: “I am not afraid that the people 
called Methodists should ever cease to 
exist either in Europe or America. But 
I am afraid that they should exist only 
as a dead sect, having the form of reli- 
gion without the power.” 

That is still our danger. 





These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies 


YOUR CHURCHE 


PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this 
issue: Look What You Bought for 
Pennies!, 2; How World Service 
Has Served, 4-8; Advance Specials 
—Our Second Mile Gifts, 9-11; 
Methodism’s Growing Edge, 12-3; 
Our Gifts and Their Response, 14-6; 
Dedication Dollars Help Dedicated 
Scholars, 16-7; Three Offerings for 
Education, 19; Spotlight on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, 20-1; Madi- 
sonville Develops Regular Contribu- 
tors, 26-30; Our 3'4 Year Record of 
Giving, 34-9; $150,000,000 Could 
Start Balancing the Scales, 39-41; 
Benevolence Report, 38; World Serv- 
ice Agency, 49; Just Out, 52-3; Easy 
Order Blanks, 52-3; U.S. Methodist 
Tourist Map, 54-5; Progress Toward 
Eight Goals in Christian Higher 
Education, 56. 


Several commission chairmen have 
asked “How can we make the best use of 
suggestions in the ‘Your Church’ section 
of Tue Metrnopist Story?” Perhaps 
these comments will clarify how you 
might utilize suggestions found here each 
month: 

Every church is responsible for plan- 
ning for the Christian education of its 
members. Size of church membership 
does not determine responsibility for 
planning. It is important that every 
church plan. Size of membership will 
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determine in many ways the approach the 
individual church takes in planning and 
carrying out its plans for Christian edu- 
cation. 

The commission in each church will 
determine in what needed areas its plan- 
ning must be done. Choose from sugges- 
tions here what will be most helpful to 
your commission as it does its work. 

Ideas given here are meant to be 
thought starters. Guidance material is 
also called to your attention to suggest 
areas of work which you might otherwise 
miss. Experience is shared. What others 
have done sometimes gives us an idea of 
what we might do. 

Every church needs to plan effectively 
its program of Christian education. Our 
goal is to help you know how to do your 
job. We also make known to you re- 
sources that will help you get it done. 


Let Us Know Your Needs. 

If there are areas in the work of your 
commission for which you need guidance 
that you have not been receiving, write 
to Wayne M. Lindecker, Jr., PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., and such guid- 
ance will be included in future sections. 

Let us know ways in which this mate- 
rial has been helpful. How could this sec- 
tion be of more help to you? We are at 
your service. Help us do a better job. 


May 1-8 is National Family Week. 
Last month it was suggested that an indi- 
vidual or your family life committee be 
given the assignment of reporting in April 
plans for observing this week in your 
church. Call for this report. 

The commission needs to approve the 
plans. When approval is given responsi- 
bility for carrying out plans can be made. 
The best planning will be of little value 
unless responsibility for carrying out 
plans is designated. 

Make notation that a progress or eval- 
uating report will be expected next month 
depending on the time of your meeting. 

April may be a month when the com 
mittee or area of work on family lif 
could have major time on your agenda. 
The year’s program of family life educa 
tion could be considered. At least once 
a year there needs to be such detailed 
planning and evaluation by the commis 
sion. 

May 1 is Children’s Day. A program 
booklet has been prepared by the Division 
of the Local Church of the Board of Edu 
cation to help in planning. It may be 
purchased from the Service Department. 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., for 15: 
each, two copies for 25¢ or 10 copies for 
$1. Ask for We Are His People—Chil 
dren’s Day Program, 191-60-C. 

Helps will also be found in Child 
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Guidance magazine. There is an article 
on Children’s Day in the May issue. 
Check age-group materials’ also. 

For churches using closely graded ma- 
terials on “The Church” theme in vaca- 
tion school this summer, the unit on The 
Story and Work of The Methodist 
Church is recommended. 

For group-graded classes using “The 
Church” theme in vacation school this 
summer, the unit on The Church Around 
the World is recommended. 


Use Curriculum Resources 

Of special interest to commission chair- 
men are the following items in April cur- 
riculum materials: 

e Workers with Youth: Teacher’s prayers 
and juvenile delinquency are considered 
in a helpful way for age-group workers. 
e Roundtable: Helps for Youth Activi- 
ties Week. Opportunities for summer 
service are listed. 

e Studies in Christian Living: New unit 
on “The Meaning of Protestantism.” 

e Program Quarterly: Several units deal 
with lifetime commitments of young peo- 
ple—vocational, marriage, and steward- 
ship commitments. 

e Child Guidance: Interpreting Easter 
for children (several articles and/or sec- 
tions). “What Is Real Worship?” 

e Church School: Theme of special is- 
sue: “A Faith to Teach Bv.” Articles in 
this issue could become a basis for dis- 
cussion in commission or workers’ con- 
ference. 

e Adult Student: Helps for advanced 
studies for the new quarter—“The 
Church Faces the Isms.” Your commis- 
sion could consider the values of introduc- 
ing this new study opportunity in your 
church. 

e Christian Home: Theme: “Answering 
Children’s Questions.” Of special note 
is “When Children Ask About Jesus,” by 
Edward C. Peterson. 

It is helpful for the commission chair- 
man to call such resources to the atten- 
tion of age-group workers for their plan- 
ning in department or division meetings. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn., or Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Commission on Stewardship 
And Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: Look What You 
Bought for Pennies!, 2; How World 
Service Has Served, 4-8; Advance 
Specials—Our Second Mile Gifts, 
9-11; Methodism’s Growing Edge, 
12-3; Our Gifts and Their Response, 
14-6; Dedication Dollars Help Dedi- 
cated Scholars, 16-7; Methodism’s 
Helping Hands, 18; Three Offerings 
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for Education, 19; Spotlight on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, 20-1; Our TV 
Ministry Is Growing, 22; Eight Tes- 
timonies of Stewardship, 24-5; Madi- 
sonville Develops Regular Contribu- 
tors, 26-30; An  Every-Member 
Canvass Does the Job, 30-2; Our 
314 Year Record of Giving, 34-9; 
$150,000,000 Could Start Balancing 
the Scales, 39-41; Benevolence Re- 
port, 48; World Service Agency, 49; 
Establish Methodist Investment 
Fund, 51; Easy Order Blanks, 52-3; 
U.S. Methodist Tourist Map, 54-5; 
Progress Toward Eight Goals in 
Christian Higher Education, 56. 


More house-to-house visitation is done 
in the homes of Methodist families dur- 
ing the month of May than in any other 
month during the year. 

This statement is based on the fact 
that most annual conferences in Method- 
ism are held during the spring months 
and that a pre-conference Every Member 
Canvass is still the prevailing practice in 
raising financial support for the program 
of the church. 

There are some things which need to 
be pointed up for this particular period. 
1. Those responsible for the recruitment 
and training of visitors will be bringing 
their work to a climax. No effort should 
be spared to get the full quota of visitors 
and train them well. 

Adequate training not only will bring 
larger and more satisfactory results, but 
it will produce a much more pleasant ex- 
perience on the part of the visitor. 

It is hard to recruit visitors if they 
don’t know how to go about the work and 
therefore have fruitless visits. Order 
the booklet, When You Go Calling, No. 
129, 5¢ each, 12 for 50¢, 100 for $3.50. 
2. Make Loyalty Day a spiritual experi- 
ence for all. It is a time when the pastor 
could preach on the spiritual motivation 
for giving. Visitors should be consecrated 
at the altar of the church. 

A Commissioning Service is available 
free from the General Board of Lay Ac- 
tivities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Visitors should be kept together for 
dinner following the consecration service 
and then go out to make their calls. 

3. Report meetings should be a thrilling 
experience. See suggestions for report 
meetings on page 51 in the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass manual. 

4. All commitments should be audited 
and recorded with the greatest care. It is 
possible that the commission on steward- 
ship and finance should examine the 
financial secretary’s equipment for keep- 
ing books. Perhaps no proper system has 
been adopted and this may be the time 
to do it. Adequate and efficient bookkeep- 
ing will pay off in accuracy and therefore 
more good will on the part of the mem- 
bers. Write to the Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory for information about 
available record forms. 
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5. Acknowledge by letter the commit- 
ments which people make and express 
gratitude for them. 

6. Explain the follow-up process so that 
people may know what to expect. If your 
church plans to send out regular state- 
ments, inform the members to that effect. 
Give the reasons for regular statements. 

Most of the irritation and critical 
response resulting from the canvass for 
financial support can be avoided by keep- 
ing people informed. 

7. The director of stewardship in co- 
operation with the commission should 
take steps to provide constant stewardship 
education. 

8. Leaders of the canvass should meet 
soon after its completion to evaluate it. 
While the project is fresh in the minds 
of all who participated is the time to take 
a critical look at it. 

Note the errors, the weak spots, and 
the areas of work which were not com- 
pleted on time. Some notes should be 
made to help the pastor and general com 
mittee as they plan the canvass for the 
following years. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Look What 
You Bought for Pennies!, 2; How 
World Service Has Served, 4-8; Ad- 
vance Specialk—Our Second Mile 
Gifts, 9-11; Methodism’s Growing 
Edge, 12-3; Our Gifts and Their 
Response, 14-6; Madisonville Devel- 
ops Regular Contributors, 26-30; 
$150,000,000 Could Start Balancing 
the Scales, 39-41; World Service 
Agency, 49; Just Out, 52-3; U.S. 
Methodist Tourist Map, 54-5. 


At the April meeting your commission 
should consider how it might best co- 
operate with the pastor in arranging a 
significant and meaningful service of re- 
ception for new members. This should 
be a service never to be forgotten by all 
who are joining the church for the first 
time. 

Many churches provide membership 
cards to be presented to all members. 
These may be ordered from Methodist 
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Evangelistic Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., 100 for $2. 

If membership training hasn’t been 
done, attention should also be given to 
helping the pastor arrange a series of 
classes. 

For adults and young people, the turn- 
over chart and turn-over chart booklet, 
Spiritual Life for Methodist Christians, 
by G. Ernest Thomas will be helpful. 
(The chart is $12 and chart booklets are 
35¢ each, 12 or more, 25¢ each.) 

The use of the chart lends itself logi- 
cally to four discussion sessions, “The 
Methodist Faith,” “The Methodist Herit- 
age,” “The Methodist Church at Work,” 
and “The Duties of a Methodist Chris- 
tian.” 

Assimilation of New Members 

Make certain that fellowship friends 
have been assigned to each new family or 
individual members. Alert the entire com- 
mission to be ready to make room and 
welcome these new people. Twenty-Five 
Ways to Assimilate New Members, a 
booklet by G. Ernest Thomas, will be 
useful in assimilation. Copies sell for 35¢ 
each, 4 for $1, from Tidings. 


Easter Is a Beginning 


Too often in our Methodist churches 
Easter Sunday represents a climax and is 
followed by several weeks of coasting. A 
study of the first Easter reveals that it 
was quite the reverse for Christ’s earliest 
followers. 

Easter was a beginning, a point of de- 
parture for an intense fellowship with the 
risen Savior, that prepared the hearts of 
his friends for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit at Pentecost. This, in turn was 
followed by a mighty crusade that turned 
the world upside down. 

The April meeting might well be an 
opportunity to alert the most evangelistic 
members of the local church to the possi- 
bility of this happening again in 1960. 
Such a realization would lead us to make 
definite plans for an ongoing, week after 
week sharing of the good news with all 
who have not yet responded to the call of 
the living Christ. 

We might organize a Fishermen’s Club 
to see that this is realized. Full informa- 
tion concerning the organization and 
work of the Fishermen’s Club is avail- 
able by writing to Tidings. 
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National Family Week 


Last month reference was made to 
making the most of National Family 
Week, May 1-8. If this has not been 
done, there may still be time to work with 
the commission on education to introduce 
a strongly evangelistic element in this 
celebration. (See the March Mrtuopist 
Srory, pages 6-8.) 

While we are thinking of the Christian 
family we might also study the church 
membership roll to discover any family 
members not on our rolls. The commis- 
sion can help to unite families in the 
same church. 

Another project for your commission 
is to send The Upper Room to all of your 
young people who are away from home. 
Such contacts help to prevent the loss of 
these young people from the church. 

This season is also an opportune one 
for studying the family pages of the 
church roll to see if children of our 
church families have established new 
homes or have moved to other communi- 
ties. These persons should be followed to 
make sure that they establish Christian 
homes and that they transfer their mem- 
bership to the church in the community 
where they are now living. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials pro- 
vides double post cards to assist churches 
in such follow-up. They sell at 100 for 
$1. 


A Look Ahead 


We have long thought of the month of 
May as a Methodist month since it in- 
cludes Aldersgate Sunday. Since Pente- 
cost Sunday is June 5, the April meeting 
is a good time to make plans for empha- 
sizing the ministry of the Holy Spirit as 
well as a time to re-study and review our 
Methodist beliefs. 

It might be well to conclude your April 
meeting by making provision to have on 
hand the literature you will need for pro- 
moting these emphases. Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials has books, booklets, and 
leaflets that interpret the essential Meth- 
odist beliefs and traditions. Write for a 
list. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Look What You Bought for Pennies! 
2; How World Service Has Served, 
4-8; Advance Specialsk—Our Second 
Mile Gifts, 9-11; Methodism’s Grow- 
ing Edge, 12-3; Our Gifts and Their 
Response, 14-6; Dedication Dollars 
Help Dedicated Scholars, 16-7; 
Methodism’s Helping Hands, 18; 
Madisonville Develops Regular Con- 
tributors, 26-30; Our 34% Year 
Record of Giving, 34-9; $150,000,000 
Could Start Balancing the Scales, 


39-41; Benevolence Report, 48; 
World Service Agency, 49; Establish 
Methodist Investment Fund, 51; Easy 
Order Blanks, 52-3; U.S. Methodist 
Tourist Map, 54-5. 


This is the time of year when many 

churches are electing new officers and 
members to the official board and com- 
missions. These thoughts on new chair- 
men and new members may be helpful 
to new and old chairmen alike of the 
commission on missions. 
1. Leadership is important. The response 
of the church to the missionary need and 
challenge depends upon the leadership of 
the commission on missions. The quality 
of leadership given by the commission de- 
pends on the leadership given by the 
chairman and the loyalty of the members. 
2. Loyalty is important. A chairman has 
to have the backing of a loyal commission. 
People are loyal to the things they be- 
lieve are important. 

If commission members are not faithful 
in attendance at meetings and are un-co- 
operative in working out plans, it is 
usually because they do not consider the 
work of the commission important. 

Therefore, it is essential that both new 

chairman and new members understand 
the work of the commission and see its 
importance in the life of the church. 
3. The retiring chairman can do a lot to 
help the new chairman and members get 
off on the right foot. Share your experi- 
ence. Tell the new chairman where you 
have found help. Give him the name and 
address of your district missionary secre- 
tary. 

Pass on materials you have accumulated 
and help him to see what is in them. 
When you pass on the responsibility, 
sound a positive encouraging note; don’t 
drag out all your personal disappoint- 
ments and frustrations; tell him about 
things that might be done. 

If you must point out defeat, do it 
analytically and helpfully. Try to describe 
lessons learned and new directions that 
may be indicated by your past experience. 

Among other things make sure that the 
name and correct mailing address of the 
new chairman has been sent to THE 
Mertnopist Story, 740 Rush St., Chica- 
go 11, Ill., so that he will receive this 
helpful magazine. 

4. If elections have not yet taken place, 
you may be able to take some steps that 
will help strengthen your commission 
next year. Go over the membership and 
constituency rolls of your church. Try to 
spot persons who will make good workers. 

Talk with them about the work of the 
commission—why it is important in the 
life of the church. Then ask them if 
they will serve if nominated and elected. 
If they say yes, give their names to the 
nominating committee. 

5. Have you thought about electing a 
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man as chairman of the commission on 
missions? Many churches do this, and still 
others follow the practice of electing 
couples to serve as co-chairmen—a_hus- 
band and wife team. This frequently 
leads to a larger participation on the 
part of men in the missionary program of 
the church. 


The Whole-Church View 

The Methodist Church works its pro- 
gram in four-year cycles called “quadren- 
niums.” Our General Conference (the 
highest law-making body of the church) 
meets every four years. In recent years, 
the church has set up program emphases 
for each four-year period. 

During the past four years, the em- 
phasis has been on the local church. 

Some very good things have emerged 
from this emphasis. Local churches are 
generally stronger and functioning better. 
Perhaps what is more important is an 
emerging attitude that might be called 
the whole-church point of view. 

People are less prone to see hard-and- 
fast divisions between education, evan- 
gelism, missions, stewardship and social 
action. There is more of an inclination to 
see all of these woven into a single fabric 
in the life and work of the church. 

The official board and the commissions 
have become the programing heart of the 
church. Where the commissions make 
plans, work, report, and make new plans, 
the official board grows in stature. 

The board becomes more than a glori- 
fied finance committee concerned prima- 
rily with paying bills. It becomes the cen- 
ter to which the commissions go with 
their proposals. It also becomes the cen- 
ter from which come assignments and 
approval for projects. These are not just 
commission projects, but projects of the 
whole church. 

More specifically, this whole-church 
point of view is reflected in the work of 
the commission on missions in the way it 
sees its role in the life of the church. 

Now commissions on missions see the 
whole church as their field of work. Some 
people are reached through the church 
school, others through the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, and still others 
through a church-wide school of missions. 

But in most churches, each of these 
channels reaches only a fraction of the 
membership. All of these channels to- 
gether do not reach all of the member- 
ship and constituency of the church. 

Commissions on missions with the 
whole-church point of view therefore co- 
operate with other groups. They also go 
beyond this with a great variety of pro- 
crams in order to reach the entire con- 
sregation. 

For information about the work of the 
commission on missions, and other mis- 
sions information, write to the Rev. Rich- 
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ard G. Belcher, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: How World Serv- 
ice Has Served, 4-8; $150,0000,00 
Could Start Balancing the Scales, 
39-41; Just Out, 52-3; Easy Order 
Blanks, 52-3; U.S. Methodist Tourist 
Map, 54-5. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
{ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


During these spring weeks there is 
time for many congregations to relate 
their programs to two important national 
programs. 

One is a study and action project in 
the Nation-wide Program for Peace 
using Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet. 

The other is the World Refugee Year. 
To support a refugee abroad, to bring a 
refugee family to the U.S., or to adopt 
a refugee, are distinctive experiences in 
congregations and in Christian house- 
holds. 

Since world problems are ever chang- 
ing, a commission never gets through up- 
dating both its programs and materials. 
Every two weeks the Washington office 
of the National Council of Churches 
publishes Memo. This publication re- 
views pending legislation and current 
issues before Congress. 

Big issues, such as better aid programs 
and the control of armaments, are still 
with us. But it is surprising to see how 
the problems shift month by month. 

Doubtless you have the beginning of a 
world affairs section in the library of 
your commission or church school. You 
probably gather booklets and circulate 
pamphlets frequently. Would it be a 
good idea to review your material on 
these topics? 

Certain basic materials and pronounce- 
ments last. But how about replacing the 
out-of-date literature in your library? 

One reason our board is forced to 
offer new resource lists quarterly is be- 
cause conditions change so rapidly. The 
time of commission members and con- 
gregations is too important to be spent 


in discussing outmoded solutions to to- 
day’s problems. 

Usually vital decisions alternate almost 
as swiftly as ideas. Last year the possi- 
bility of a summit meeting and disarma- 
ment loomed on the horizon. Now the 
general disarmament issue has sharpened 
to such specific problems as to whether 
our country will employ sufficient funds 
to make adequate disarmament studies, 
so that the United States can work fruit- 
fully at the possibility. 

Likewise, effects at home on employ- 
ment, business, and finance need to be 
spelled out. Pamphlets such as If the 
Arms Race Ends? deal with such domestic 
aspects of the matter and will prove 
helpful to your commission. 

Positions are being redefined at this 
season both in the general church and in 
the coming annual conferences. Now is 
the time to formulate opinions in local 
groups and to discuss the positions taken 
with your delegates. Only through such 
discussion and participation is the demo- 
cratic process perfected in religious 
circles. 

Positions lead to pronouncements. But 
neither of these is any good unless prac- 
tical results ensue. Pronouncements are 
useful in stimulating intellectual ferment 
and for public influence. Yet a too fre- 
quent error among churchmen is to issue 
a statement and take no further action. 

Only when we move from. study to 
action, from pronouncement to project, 
does effective Christianity begin. How 
about up-dating the activities section of 
your program? 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, II. 


Committee on Temperance 


Do the teachers in your church school 
teach the temperance lessons when they 
come up in the curriculum? Or do they 
just pass them over as too controversial? 

Some teachers do avoid temperance les- 
sons. Usually the reason is fear. They 
just don’t know how to handle so personal 
and touchy a subject. 

This is where the temperance commit- 
tee of many churches has been and can 
be a big help. 

Arrange a joint meeting of the commis- 
sion on education and the commission on 
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Christian social relations. Invite all 
church-school teachers to attend. 

At the session review the newest tem- 
perance audio-visuals and teaching aids 
and encourage discussion on teaching 
temperance. Questions of approach, con- 
tent material, and technique should be 
talked over frankly, sometimes by special 
resource persons such as the district direc- 
tor of temperance. 

Then distribute a mimeographed sheet 
announcing future curriculum lessons in 
the temperance field. 

A resource list entitled Studies on Alco- 
hol Education in Methodist Publications 
has been developed by the Editorial Divi- 
sion of the General Board of Education. 

Even without the training session rec- 
ommended here, the list could be mimeo- 
graphed and passed out to all teachers, 
along with the Board of Temperance re- 
source list of audio-visuals. 


Children’s Publications 

“Finding Out About Alcohol,” Junior 
Quarterly, June, 1961; “What About Al- 
cohol?”, Additional Sessions for Juniors, 
Child Guidance, June, 1960. 

Background for an understanding of 
principles underlying abstinence, in such 
units as: “Working for God in Our 
Neighborhood,” Primary Class, Septem- 
ber, 1961; “Stewards in God’s World,” 
Junior Quarterly, July-August, 1960; 
“How to Know What Is Right,” Junior 
Closely Graded, July-August, Course IV; 
“Workers for a Better World,” Junior 
Quarterly, September, 1961; “Problems 
of Right and Wrong,” Additional Sessions 
for Juniors, Child Guidance, March, 
1961; and “We Need One Another,” 
Additional Sessions for Juniors, Child 
Guidance, July, 1961. 


Youth Publications 

“Living at Your Best,” Intermediate 
Closely Graded, Course VII, Part 4, 
(July); “Getting Something for Noth- 
ing,” Intermediate Closely Graded; “Issues 
Before Us—Alcohol,” Roundtable, July 
24, 1960; “It’s Your Choice,” Roundtable 
4-11, 1960; “Something for Nothing,” 
Roundtable, June 25, 1961; “Facing An 
Old Enemy,” Program Quarterly, July 
24-31, 1960; Pamphlet: Youth and Alco- 
hol, by Henry A. Rickey, 25¢; “Deciding 
or Drifting?” Christian Action, January, 
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1961; “My Body at Its Best,” Bible Les- 
sons for Youth, July 2, 1961. 

Background studies undergirding the 
principles of abstinence: “Living at Your 
Best,” Intermediate Closely Graded, 
Course VII, Part 4; “We Are Stewards,” 
Lessons for Intermediates, April-May, 
1960; “Marks of the Christian,” Studies 
in Christian Living, June, 1961; “Know 
Yourself,” Roundtable, July, 1961; “Free- 
dom and Authority,” Christian Action, 
July, 1960; “What Does It Mean to Be 
an Adult?” Christian Action, May, 1960; 
“What’s Wrong with Pleasure?” Chris- 
tian Action, March 1961; “Personal 
Morals,” Bible Lessons for Youth, August- 
September, 1960; “Growing Up,” Pro- 
gram Quarterly, Nov. 27-Dec. 11, 1960; 
“How Does a Christian Make Deci- 
sions?”, Program Quarterly, March, 1961; 
and “Being Christian on the Highway,” 
Program Quarterly, August, 1961. 


Adult Publications 


International Lesson Series (Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, 
Adult Teacher, Bible Lessons for Adults, 
Bible Teacher for Adults) “The Dis- 
ciplined Life,” June 12, 1960; “Results of 
Self-Indulgence,” Aug. 21, 1960; “Be 
Strong in the Lord,” Nov. 27, 1960. 

“A New Approach to Alcohol Prob- 
lems,” Adult Fellowship Series: Adult 
Student and Adult Teacher, September, 
1960; “Gambling,” September, 1961; 
Adult Fellowship Series: Adult Student 
and Adult Teacher, September, 1961; 
“Intoxicants and Narcotics,” Adult Fel- 
lowship Series in Adult Student, Nov. 
13, 1960. 

Background studies undergirding the 
principles of abstinence: “The Christian 
Ideal and the American Dream,” Chris- 
tian Home, July, 1960; “The Disciplined 
Life,” Adult Fellowship Series in Adult 
Student, March, 1961. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: Dedication Dollars Help 
Dedicated Scholars, 16-7; U.S. Meth- 
odist Tourist Map, 54-5. 


Why not have a Career Day in your 
church? 

A Career Day can be an introduction 
for junior highs and high schoolers to 
the vocational opportunities offered by 
The Methodist Church. Their parents 
can share in this event. 

A Career Day can challenge young 
people, and it can stimulate them and 
their parents to think about the _possi- 


bility of a church-related vocation. Th 
program should bring to your church x 
source persons who can make vivid and 
interesting the possibilities in specifi 
church-related vocations. Invite person. 
who can outline the necessary training fo, 
each vocation. 

These elements for a simple Caree: 
Day program lasting five to six hours ar 
borrowed from an outline prepared b 
Mrs. Harley W. Farnham, of Denve: 
Colo. For additional ideas and suggestions 
for a Career Day, see Mrs. Farnham’s 
article, “Career Day in Your Church, 
in Workers with Youth for September, 
1959. 

e 3 p.m.—Statement of purpose. 

e 3:10 p.m.—Where Do I Fit In? A 
number of brief messages on various areas 
of church-related vocations, or a visual 
presentation on various areas of church- 
related vocations. 

e 4 p.m.—Buzz Sessions. Youth meeting 
with resource persons for group or per- 
sonal consultation, with further explora- 
tion of the particular area of church-re- 
lated vocation in which a young person 
is interested. Parents meet in separate 
groups with a resource leader. 

e 5 p.m.—Planned recreation or fellow- 
ship time. 

e 5:30 p.m.—Supper. 

e 6:30 p.m.—Visual presentation. A 
slide set could be especially prepared for 
Career Day in your church. Closing wor- 
ship and dedication will help to inspire 
young people to be sensitive to God's 
guidance and call in their choice of life- 
vocation. 

Preparation for a Career Day includes 
the following steps: 

1. Several weeks in advance, order at 
least one Christian Vocations Packet from 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations. Using white listing sheet from 
the packet, you will be able to order se- 
lected leaflets. A copy of the basic direc- 
tory, Methodist Service Projects, could be 
ordered for every family that will be rep- 
resented at the Career Day. 15¢ each, 10 
copies for $1, 100 for $9. 

2. Choose and order visual aids. For a 
listing of suggestions in this field, write 
Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations for a free listing of resources 
(3206-B). 

3. Write a letter of invitation to youths 
and parents, two to three weeks in ad 
vance of the Career Day. 

4. Prepare interest cards for young peo 
ple to use. Information from these shoul! 
be sent on to the Conference Commission 
on Christian Vocations and the district 
missionary personnel secretary following 
your Career Day. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: How World Service 
Has Served, 4-8; Advance Specials— 
Our Second Mile Gifts, 9-11; Meth- 
odism’s Growing Edge, 12-3; Our 
Gifts and Their Response, 14-6; 
$150,000,000 Could Start Balancing 
the Scales, 39-41; Just Out, 52-3; 
U.S. Methodist Tourist Map, 54-5. 


Your committee on hospitals and homes 
has an excellent opportunity to make 
plans for the special event of Hospital 
Week, May 8-14. 

This week provides opportunities to 
tell and show what ‘The Methodist 
Church is doing in hospital work and 
the importance of the healing ministry. 

Emphasis should be placed on the need 
for skilled Christian personnel in our 
Methodist hospitals. Now is a good time 
to emphasize nursing for Florence Night- 
ingale’s birthday is May 12. 

A special program prepared in co-opera- 
tion with the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship could point up the need for Chris- 
tian nurses and others in the health field. 
This program could also include a presen- 
tation of vocational opportunities in our 
Methodist-related hospitals. 

The Board of Hospitals and Homes can 
supply leaflets describing such Christian 
careers, a directory of Methodist-related 
nursing schools, and other information 
about educational programs in related 
health careers. 

Methodist Service Projects, a publica- 
tion of the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, is good source ma- 
terial, 

In preparing a program for youth, it 
is a good idea to invite such specialists as 
a nurse from the Methodist hospital or a 
church member who is a nurse, a doctor, 
a physical therapist, occupational thera- 
pist, technician, social worker, dietitian, 
and administrator. The hospital chaplain 
is usually well qualified to help. 

Seek your minister’s support. Ask him 
to prepare a special sermon. Or he might 
invite the hospital chaplain to preach. 

The Methodist Hospital’s nurse chorus 
will add a special feature to a program. 

Be sure that full recognition is given 
any church member who is either a stu- 
dent in one of the healing arts, or who 
is already engaged in a health profession. 
An insert in the church bulletin could 
run a Roll of Honor listing names of 
these church members. An .item in the 
bulletin might also call attention to Chris- 
tian personnel needs in our hospitals. 


Concern for Conference Institutions 

Almost all hospitals have open house 
during Hospital Week. Consult the ad- 
ministrator’s ofhce to determine the best 
time to visit. Encourage youths to visit 
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the hospital to see for themselves the op- 
portunities for service. 

Perhaps the committee will want to in- 
stigate a special gift to the hospital during 
Hospital Week. Find out particular needs 
ahead of time so that the most appropriate 
gift can be made. 

Encourage men’s groups to take an ac- 
tive interest in the hospital. If there is a 
Methodist hospital nearby, invite the ad- 
ministrator, the chaplain or field director 
or other representative to speak. 

If there is no local Methodist hospital, 
then invite community hospitals officials 
and ask them to tell their hospital story. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Methodist Men Pass Goal 


Charter number 13,000 has just been 
issued by The Methodist Church’s Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities to the Meth- 
odist Men club of Trinity Church in Me. 
Prospect, Ill. 

Announcement that the Mt. Prospect 
group had been awarded the charter was 
made Feb. 2 by Don L. Calame, director 
of the Department of Methodist Men. 

Dr. Calame pointed out that the is- 
suance of the 13,000th charter exceeds 
by 500 a goal of 12,500 clubs which the 
board had set more than three years ago 
to be reached by May 31, 1960. 

The Mt. Prospect church is a new 
congregation organized with 88 members 
in 1958. It now has 185 members. Min- 
ister of the church is the Rev. Donald M. 
Thomas, and the president of Methodist 
Men is Robert J. Voris. 

Having no building of its own, the 
congregation rented quarters. Plans are 
under way to erect an $80,000 first unit. 


Students Give for Others 


Methodist students in more than 200 
colleges and universities gave $34,678 in 
the 1959 fiscal year to missionary, educa- 
tional, and benevolent causes. 

Students gave through the Methodist 
Student Fellowship Fund, the general 
benevolence fund of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement. 

The 1959 amount was $411 more than 
the amount given in fiscal’ 1958 but was 
less than the $40,838 given in fiscal 
1957, the record year. 

In 1959 Methodist students pledged to 
the Fellowship Fund on every type of 
campus in 42 states including Hawaii. 

Mission causes received $21,223 from 
the Fellowship Fund in 1959. Each cam- 
pus group designates its gifts to one or 
more projects approved by the Methodist 
Board of Missions in its home and over- 
seas mission fields. 

The remainder of the 1959 Fellowship 
fund receipts, $13,455, was distributed 
through the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion. One fifth of the amount given by 
the Methodist Student Movement in a 
particular state was returned to that 
state for use by the Methodist Student 
Movement. 

On the national level, the money is 
used to support National Projects such as 
the Methodist Student Commission and 
the interdenominational National Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 

In 1959 the students gave $3,000 to 
the World Student Christian Federation, 
$1,500 to the Federation’s “Life and 
Mission of the Church” emphasis, 
$2,000 to the Indian Student Christian 
Movement, $500 to the Pakistan Student 
Christian Movement and $123 to the 
Student Christian Movements in Africa. 











1960 General Conference, April 27-May 11 


“Donvee Your DialinakionP 


. .. 9ee your church at work along the way. 


Use the U.S. METHODIST TOURIST MAP to plan your 
route by way of Methodist colleges, institutions and mis- 
sion stations. Map locates 888 spots worthy of a visit, all 
shown in relation io main highways. 


Map folded in envelope . $1.00 
Map in tube, not folded . $1.50 


Central Promotional 
Office 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Il. 











TRAFCO Reports on the Changing Church 


by Robert Glazier 


The Changing Church, a television 
radio and film project now being pro- 
duced by the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission of The Methodist Church, 
will be released late in April to bring 
into focus the major issues facing Meth- 
odism in 1960. 

Scheduled for release for in-church 
use as well as for television and radio 
broadcasting, The Changing Church 
is being produced in both tape recording 
and film versions to alert all Methodists to 
problems which will come before General 
Conference in Denver, April 27-May 7. 


Outline Conference Issues 

General Conference issues will be out- 
lined in a general distribution version of 
the recording and film by Bishop William 
C. Martin, of the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Area, author of the 1960 General Con- 
ference’s Episcopal Address. 

Special area films and recordings to be 
released in many of the church’s episcopal 
areas will feature those areas’ own resi- 
dent bishop in a presentation of major 
issues facing the church in the new 
quadrennium. 

In addition to Bishop Martin, other 
Methodist episcopal leaders scheduled to 


appear in television and radio versions of 
The Changing Church report include: 
Bishops Glenn R. Phillips, Roy H. Short, 
Lloyd Wicke, Marvin A. Franklin, Mat- 
thew W. Clair, Edgar A. Love, Paul N. 
Garber, A. Frank Smith, Marshall R. 
Reed, Nolan B. Harmon, Gerald Ken- 
nedy, Richard C. Raines, Gerald Ensley, 
and W. Earl Ledden. 

Each bishop’s appearance in the pre- 
General Conference films and recordings 
will take the form of a brief radio and 
television press conference with inter- 
viewers asking Methodism’s episcopal 
leaders specific questions regarding work 
which may be done by the General Con- 
ference at Denver. 

A summing up of 1960 General Con- 
ference issues will be only a part of the 
recordings and films which will be dis- 
tributed through Methodist Area offices. 


Presents Pictorial Review 


The quarter-hour film report entitled 
The Changing Church will include a 
brief pictorial review of the development 
of democracy in Methodism and of 
Methodism in democracy in America. 
Scenes from the 1956 sessions in Minne- 
apolis will illustrate the organization and 


Benevolence Report 


$12,200,000 


Benevolence Funds 


World Service 
(Year's apportionment 


, ’ 


General Advance 


Specials 


Week of Dedication 


Februa February 
1 359 1960 


$1,120,542 $1,016,156 


629,096 838,305 


76,987 17,967 


functions of the General Conference. 

Progress made in Methodism during 
the past four years will be highlighted 
in scenes from the Lands of Decision 
in the missions program, opening of new 
seminaries, church extension reports, and 
other news developments. 

The special recorded quarter hour for 
radio and in-church use will feature 
original hymns and other music from 
Methodism’s four Lands of Decision for 
the past four years, interviews with Gen- 
eral Conference delegates from regions in 
which specific accomplishments have been 
made during the past quadrennium, and 
an oral interpretation of the organization 
and functions of General Conference in 
the work of the church. 

The final portion of the recording will 
include selections from the oratorio, The 
Invisible Fire, which will be performed 
during the 1960 General Conference as 
a joint presentation of the church’s boards 
and agencies. 

To general radio and television audi- 
ences, the pre-General Conference report 
is expected to show ways in which The 
Methodist Church is democratic in or- 
ganization, paralleling the United States 
both in chronology and organization. It 
also will stress that although The Meth- 
odist Church is a changing church struc- 
turally it continues to stress its eternal 
message of inner spiritual experience and 
outward concern for social action called 


$7,378,362 


5,158,369 


99,449 


’ 47,662 723,572 


Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service 


Race Relations Day * 
Methodist Student Day 4 
Methodist TV Ministry 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 
(Year’s a tionment 
$1,528,235) 
ert Aduinistvation 
$487,000) 
Interdenominational Co- 
Fund 
‘eor’s 
$37 


36,203 


26,474 
12,878 
19,691 


11,532 
9,168 
12,480 


93,940 
157,538 
146,224 


164,036 
138,105 


141,986 1,057,837 1,121,726 ° 


45,573 336,842 338,851 + 0.60 


World Service 259,730 — 2.60 


so far this year 


34,463 30,709 252,977 


t Th Week of Dedication offering was receiv@i in February of 1959 but not until March in 1960. 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 
are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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for by the times in which it finds itself. 

When the Methodist General Confer- 
ence convenes in Dénver, TRAFCO will 
be on hand to provide direction for fol- 
low-up radio and television coverage of 
sessions, in co-operation with the Com- 
mission on Public Relations and Method- 
ist Information. 

The planned TRAFCO coverage of 
General Conference will include inter- 
wretive radio and television programs, TV 
iews films for use in newscasts, radio 
ecordings, interviews with conference 
caders on Denver area and network pro- 
srams, as well as many special events 
overage for specific areas of the church. 


Boards Select Oratorio 
For Denver Presentation 


The Invisible Fire is the general 
theme of a special program to be spon- 
sored by the Council of Secretaries at 
General Conference in Denver, Colo., 
on May 4. 

This program will be presented in the 
arena of Municipal Auditorium at 8 p.m. 
It will be an official session of General 
Conference, open to the public. Some 
7,000 people are expected to attend this 
one program which will represent 24 
general agencies of The Methodist 
Church. 

The Invisible Fire is an oratorio de- 
picting the life and work of John Wes- 
ley and the Methodist movement which 
eave birth to The Methodist Church. 

Words of the oratorio were written by 
Tom Driver of Union Theological Semi- 
nary and the music was composed by 
Cecil Effinger of the University of Colo- 
rado. 

The oratorio will be presented by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra and the 
Festival Chorus of University of Colorado 
under the direction of Willis Page. Mr. 
Page is conductor of the Nashville 
Tenn.) Symphony Orchestra. 

The program brochure, a souvenir 
piece for all who attend the performance 
on Wednesday night, carries three major 
themes: “The Invisible Fire—Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow.” 

This brochure, illustrated by Lynd 
Ward, contains not only the text of the 
oratorio, but also an imposing portrayal 





The February issue of THe Metn- 
opist Story incorrectly listed the 
World Service receipts from the 
Texas and Upper Mississippi Con- 
ferences for the period of June 1 
through Nov. 30, 1959. The fig- 
ures should have read: Texas Con- 
ference, $7,500, and Upper Mis- 


sissippi Conference, none. 


of the “Invisible Fire” today. This is rep- 
resented in the programs and work of 
Methodism’s general agencies. 

The third section of this colorful 
brochure contains a stimulating and 
challenging message by Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam on “Methodism Faces the 


Future.” This is the “Invisible Fire” of 
tomorrow. 

There will be no admission charge for 
the oratorio performance. Souvenir pro- 
grams will be sold to the public by the 
Methodist Publishing House for $1 each 
with mailing envelopes provided. 








World Service Agency: April 


METHODIST WORLD SERVICE 


To 


World Service is a two-word description of the work our Meth- 
odist Church is doing through its 17 World Service agencies. 
Programs of the agencies are concerned with the whole church 
and its mission. This includes such important tasks as meeting 
the challenge of a rapidly shifting population (organizing and 
building new churches) and helping to meet the problems of 
minority groups. Copies of the two-color leaflet (free) may be 
ordered from the Service Dept., Room 400, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, TIl. 


e A balanced, co-ordinated plan for benevolences exist through the Methodist 
World Service program. 

e The unified program is not the only way Methodists give to help others, 
but it is the basic one. When churches give to special projects, it is expected 
that it will be over and above their World Service apportionments. 

e General Conference determines goals for World Service giving and devises 
the plan for dividing the gifts. Administration of the finances is in the hands 
of the Council on World Service and Finance, headed by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, and the Rev. ‘Thomas B. Lugg, general secretary and treasurer. 

e The annual conference, of which your church is a member, determines the 
amount it contributes for “World Service and Conference Benevolences.” It 
sets the ratio between the two. 

e Acceptance is voted at the local church’s quarterly conference and it then 
makes payments covering its apportionment to the conference treasurer. 

e $12,200,000 is the minimum annual requirement to carry on our total World 
Service during the current quadrennium. Each dollar is divided among the 
World Service agencies in the following manner: Board of Missions (world 
and national), 61.43%; Board of Education, 14.46%; ministerial education, 
11.33%; Board of Evangelism, 2.22%; Television, Radio, and Film Commis- 
sion, 1.81%; Board of Temperance, 1.81%; Board of Lay Activities, 1.81%; 
American Bible Society, 1.13%; Board of Hospitals and Homes 1.13%; Board 
of World Peace, 91%; Board of Social and Economic Relations, .82°%; 
Scarritt College, .68%; Christian higher education, 46%. Fixed annual costs 
of administration and promotion: School of International Service, $250,000; 
Board of Pensions, $200,000; The American University, $100,000 and Pen- 
siens for Deaconesses $45,000. 

You will help your fellow church members understand the 
World Service program by: Using the leaflet above by in- 
cluding it in your monthly newsletter or as an insert in your 
bulletins on the fourth Sunday, Apr. 24. Observe World 
Service Sunday in the church school (resources: quarterlies 
and other lesson materials). Call attention to Christian 
Strategy for a Struggling World ($1 with 20% discount in 
quantity). Make available Here Are the Answers or World 
Service Agencies of The Methodist Church. Order above 
book and leaflets (except World Service Is World Service ) 
from the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Address the Service Dept. for World Service leaflets. 
Show sound filmstrip, The Church Beyond Our Window. 
Contact district superintendent for set. 


World Service topic for May: Recruitment for Christian Service. 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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P Get your copies right now of The Discipline and The 
Be well informed at General Conference Methodist Fact Book, 1960—two books you'll be re- 


ferring to again and again at General Conference 


—Get our co of The Disci line You'll certainly want your own individual copies for 
y Py P quick and ready reference. Order today from Cokes- » 


and The Methodist Fact Book bury! Just clip the coupon on this page, fill out and 


mail now. 








Doctrines and Discipline 
of The Methodist Church 


A Methodist minister always has a copy of The Discipline in 
his library for here are all the laws, rules and regulations 
governing the entire Methodist Church. 

The 1956 Discipline will be referred to over and over at 
General Conference and in its 890 pages you'll find: 

The Articles of Religion; the Constitution of Methodism; 
general rules; laws concerning the ministry, membership, church 
property, the official board, local ministry; the duties, powers 
and limitations of bishops; duties of the Judicial Council and 
administrative agencies; the responsibilities and programs of 
the different boards and commissions; laws concerning pensions 
and conference boundaries; the complete Ritual available in two 
bindings—specify when ordering. (AP) 

CLotH BINDING ....... postpaid, $1.50 
Buiack Fasrikorp BINDING ... postpaid, $2.75 




















The Methodist Fact Book ° 


A complete coverage of the 102 Methodist Conferences and 
Missions for the year 1959 and World Service Year ending May 
31, 1959. Here’s the story of your church’s progress and work 
in the last year. Here’s some of the information The Fact Book 
contains: 
e@ A bit of Methodist history and heritage 
@ Membership gains and reports for 1959 
@ Facts about the General Boards and Agencies 
A Directory of Methodist Personnel 
A complete financial report of the church 
Directory of Methodism’s colleges and universities 
Many tables of vital statistics 
Complete with many photographs, maps, graphs, charts and 
illustrations 
Prepared by Albert C. Hoover and the Statistical Office of 
The Methodist Church, The Methodist Fact Book, 1960, is yours 
for only $1.25. Get your copy now. (SD) postpaid, $1.25 


FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 


COKESBURY 


Atlanta 3 © Baltimore 3 © Boston 16 ¢ Chicago 11 © Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 «© Detroit 1 © Kansas City 6 © Los Angeles 29 ¢ Nashville 3 
New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 ¢ Portland 5 « Richmond 16 ¢ San Francisco 2 


Please send me the titles indicated below: 
Doctrines and Discipline of The Methodist Church 
([) Cloth binding, postpaid, $1.50 
() Black Fabrikoid Binding, postpaid, $2.75 
() The Methodist Fact Book, postpaid, $1.25 
(0 Payment enclosed 0) Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO ____ 





Re 


[atau DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE i ) 








City ae i. | ee 
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Establish Methodist Investment Fund 


by Leonard Perryman 


Now you can invest savings to help 
new churches grow. 

A brand new Methodist fund will ac- 
cept investments, lend money to needy 
churches, and pay interest to the in- 
vestor. 

The Board of Missions has created the 
fund in response to widespread and in- 
sistent pressure throughout Methodism 
for more loan funds for church extension. 

With rising population, thousands of 
suburbs and a constantly mobile 
people, Methodists in virtually every 
part of the United States are faced with 
the task of putting up many new 
buildings and enlarging and renovating 
existing churches. 

The extensive building operations of 
Methodism require a staggering outlay of 
capital (almost one billion dollars was 
spent on church building in the 1950s). 
[his capital comes in three forms: (1) 
The contributions of local church mem- 
bers to building campaigns; (2) Dona- 
tions from district and conference church 
extension agencies and from the General 
Board of Missions; and (3) Loans from 
secular and religious sources. 

At the present time, there is heavy 
pressure in many places for additional 
loan funds for church extension. This is 
because the present sources of loan funds, 
both secular and religious, are not ade- 
quate to handle the demands of such ex- 
tensive church-building programs. 


new 


Opens Doors for Loans 


In an attempt to help meet the demand 
for loan funds, the Division of National 
Missions has just completed the incor- 
poration of the Methodist Investment 
Fund. This new fund opens a door to a 
potentially large source of loan capital 
for building programs in addition to all 
other loan funds of the Division. 

Incorporated under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, the Methodist Investment Fund 
seeks investment capital from almost any 
Methodist source, which is willing to put 
funds to work for building purposes. 
Such sources include individuals, local 
churches and expecially institutions and 
organizations—general and _ conference 
boards, hospitals, colleges, and homes. 

As a starter, the Division of National 
Missions has put $250,000 into the new 
fund for initial capital and reserves. 

The first outside investment in the 
Fund also has been made—$150,000 
from the Southern California-Arizona An- 
nual Conference. This money and other 
funds invested will be put to work im- 
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mediately through loans to churches for 
building purposes. 

The Methodist Investment Fund will 
operate on the “revolving loan” principle, 
with the loan money that is repaid being 
plowed back into the Fund through im- 
mediate re-loaning to other churches. 

Investors will realize interest on their 
investments in the same way that they 
would on other types of investments. The 
rate of interest received by the investor 
will for the present be 5 per cent. The 
rate is subject to change. 


Churches Pay 5% Per Cent 


Churches receiving loans from the fund 
will pay 5% per cent interest, with the 
additional % per cent going for adminis- 
trative costs and 
penses. 

To any potential investor who might 
have. qualms about investing money in 
church-building loans, the Division of 
National Missions emphasizes this point: 
the record of loan repayment by Meth- 
odist churches is thoroughly sound and 
defaulting on a loan is rare. 

The minimum investment in the new 
fund is $1,000; there is no maximum. 

Through the fund, investors do two 
things. They make loan funds available 
to help Methodist churches. meet expand- 
ing needs for ministry and service, and 


other necessary ex- 


J. Wesley Hole (left), 


Southern California-Arizona Conference treasurer, 
to H. Conwell Snoke, Division of National Missions treasurer, 


they invest their money in a way that 
will produce needed income at a fair and 
favorable rate of interest. 

“The Methodist Investment Fund de- 
serves the widest possible support from 
The Methodist Church, so that it can 
help to meet the tremendous need for 
building new churches to serve a grow- 
ing America,” a spokesman for the divi- 
sion explains. 

Any person or agency interested 
receiving full information about the fund 
may write: H. Conwell Snoke, treasurer, 
Division of National Missions, 1701 


Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


New Statistical Director 
The Rev. Frank E. Shuler, Jr., has 


been named director of the Statistical 
Office of The Methodist Church at 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Shuler will 
succeed the Rev. Albert C. Hoover who 
will retire from the post on May 31. He 
will begin his work about Apr. 15. 

The Ohio clergyman, now pastor of 
Calvary Church in Middletown, has had 
special training and experience in the 
field of research. He has been chairman 
of research for the Ohio Area study. He 
has been a research consultant for the 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
and has conducted special studies for the 
Council on World Service and Finance. 

Mr. Shuler has served on the treas- 
urer’s staff for the Ohio Annual Confer- 
ence, the Ohio Area Publicity and Pro- 
motion and has been a member of the 
Conference Urban Life Committee. 


presents check 
for the Methodist Invest- 


ment Fund. At right is George V. Steed, a California member of the ‘National Division. 





new publications 


Tue ComMIssION ON CurRISTIAN Vo- 
CATIONS IN THE ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, by Marcus J. Birrell. Interboard 
Committee on Christian Vocations. 
Single copy free. 

The late Dr. Birrell discusses seven 
areas in which the Annual Conference 
Commission on Christian Vocations may 
advance its work. The conference com- 
mission in co-operation with the Inter- 
board Committee and local churches, has 
the ultimate aim of helping persons to 
receive God's guidance in choosing life 
work and to realize a real sense of voca- 
tion in it. 

As this booklet points out, a primary 
task of the commission is to present serv- 
ice opportunities within The Methodist 
Church. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Cuurca Extension. Board of Missions. 

Free. 

This is another in the “New Dimen- 
sions in National Missions” series of 
leaflets. The series is intended to cover 
the wide range of Methodist home mis- 
sions work in easy-to-read form. 

Church extension is one phase of 
church life with which almost every 
Methodist is familiar as almost every 
church is engaged in some building ac- 
tivity. 

Here is a look at church extension 
from the national perspective. The leaflet 
gives a projection of the future needs in 
church building. 


AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Methodist Board of Missions 

13th floor 

475 Riverside Dr. 

New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me: 


—_. Africa Picture Packet containing 

} six 8xl0 b&w glossy photo- 
graphs of current mission work 

in Africa with captions and 
suggestions for display. $1.50. 


or the work of the church 


just out 


There are sections on the services 
furnished by the Division of National 
Missions to churches with building prob- 
lems. These services include architectural 
counsel, fund-raising assistance, and loans 
and donations. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


Tue Mertuopists on Sumatra. Board 
of Missions. Free. 

Sumatra, one of the principal islands 
of the turbulent country of Indonesia, is 
the home of a small but virile Methodist 
Church. It is an area where Methodist 
work is perhaps less well known than 
some others. 

This eight-page leaflet is intended to 
help more Methodists become better 
acquainted with their church on Sumatra. 

Telling something of Sumatra in gen- 
eral, the leaflet tells of Methodist be- 
ginnings and outlines the extent of Meth- 
odist work there today. 

A helpful map spots the mission cen- 
ters and pictures illustrate various facets 
of the church’s ministry. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
13th floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. 


New Trenps ror Younc Apu tts, by 
Allen J. Moore. Board of Education. 
Free. 

This newly revised manual marshals 
resource and study material on the theme, 


“Christ and Our Freedom.” The manual 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANACE 

General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Il. 


Please send me: 


101 EMC Manual. 60¢, 12 for 
$6.50. 
—____. 102 Small Church EMC Manual. 
40¢, 12 for $4. 


Amount enclosed 


is revised yearly to suggest resources for 
young adults relating to the current 
local church emphasis. 

Included in the bibliography are books, 
filmstrips, and recordings which relate to 
the theological foundations of freedom in 
Christ. This manual is published for con- 
ference oficers and workers. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Manvat For CuaristiAN Workers’ 
Scuoots. Board of Education. Free. 
New courses in the 1960 edition of this 

manual include one dealing with setting 
up and administering a church library, 
another dealing with the work of the 
optional commission on Christian social 
relations in the local church, and a third 
dealing with the Christian family. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tuts Business oF Prope, by Thelma 
Ann Reynolds. Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 25¢. 

Here is a 16-page booklet which deals 
with public relations for Methodist hos- 
pitals and homes. The writer is director 
of public relations for the Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes. 

The well-illustrated booklet deals with 
such topics as “Your Community Public,” 
“Personnel in the Picture,” “To Look 
Good Is to Be Good,” and “Cultivating 
the Board.” 

Included is a list of special projects for 
improving public relations for Methodist 
hospitals and homes and a brief list of 
suggested public relations resource ma- 
terials. 


Order from: Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


THe Opportrunitizrs Tat Books 
Orrer, by Dorothy M. Broderick. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


The Christian Church.and Gam- 
bling, by Dr. Lycurgus M. 
Starkey, Jr. 10¢, 100 for $7.50. 

—— Who Is My Neighbor? Local 
church commission on Chris- 
tian social relations handbook. 
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Children’s Book Council. 15¢. 

This is a bibliography of important 
books and magazine articles which deal 
with children’s literature. The 12-page 
listing is a summary of what books offer 
in the development of children’s lives and 
character. 

The bibliography is recommended as a 
valuable resource for parents, teachers, 
librarians, and others concerned with 
children and young people. 


Order from: Children’s Book Council, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Way Me?; Tue Messace. Board of 
Social and Economic Relations. 20¢ 
for Why Me?; 5¢ for The Message. 
These two publications came out of 

the Methodist Conference on Human Re- 
lations last summer in Dallas, Tex. They 
are now available for local church use 
by such groups as Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship, young adult and adult classes, 
forums, Sunday Evening Fellowships, 
and Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice groups. 

Why Me?, by E. Jerry Walker, is a 
dramatic interpretation of the message. 
The Message is a text of the message of 
the conference. 


Order from: Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11], Ill. 


A Year oF EVANGELISM IN THE LOCAL 
Cuurcn. Board of Evangelism. $1.50; 
four copies for $5. 

This 224-page book is designed as a 
practical manual to assist local churches 
in their continuing ministry of evan- 
gelism. It is indexed for ready reference. 

The writers come from wide and varied 
areas of experience. Each has effectively 
employed in his own field the techniques 
which he describes. 

There are specific plans, procedures, 


MISSION FILM GUIDES 


VisuaL EpucATION 


? DEPARTMENT OF 
Methodist Board of Missions 
13th floor 
475 Riverside Dr. 


New York 27, N.Y. 


Please send me one free copy of the 
‘guide showing how to use the 16mm 
motion picture: 

©) Medical Mission. Free. 

O Song of the Shining Mountains. 


Free. 
C1 In the Face of Jeopardy. Free. 
C] A New Start. Free. 
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and programs of evangelism that have 
had their origins in definite needs. The 
plans, procedures, and programs have 
been tested and they work! 

Here is a basic book which should be 
studied and used by pastors and members 
of the local church commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 


Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Protestant Ipea Tracr Series. Board 
of Evangelism. 10¢ per set of six with 

a minimum order of 25 sets; individual 

titles in lots of 50 or more, 100 for $2. 

Leaflets in this series are designed to 
summarize distinctive areas of Protestant 
belief and practice. Because each leaflet 
deals with one specific phase of Protes- 
tant faith, they supplement one another 
in presenting a total picture of basic 
Protestant concepts. 

The series includes The Protestant 
Idea of the Church, by W. E. Reed; The 
Protestant Idea of Marriage, by Seward 
Hiltner; The Protestant Idea of Holy 
Communion, by Robert E. Cushman; 
The Protestant Idea of Baptism, by Paul 
E. Folkers; The Protestant Idea of the 
Bible, by Fred Cloud, and The Protes- 
tant Idea of Prayer, by Thomas H. Baker. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Pusiic RELATIONS COMMITTEE IN THE 
Locat Cuurcn, by O. B. Fanning. 
Commission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information. Single copy 
free. 


Here is a how-to-do-it manual for the 
pastor and the public relations commit- 
tee in the local church. 

The booklet gives something of the 
philosophy of public relations, suggests 
how a committee can be organized, and 
sets forth in one-two-three fashion how 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
475 Riverside Dr. 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
____ Share Our Surplus. Free. 
___ One Bread (8-minute drama for 
Communion service). Free. 
__. Let Your Idle Clothing Help 
hem. Free. 
India Calls. Free. 
____ Magic of Christian Sharing (for 
children). Free. 


to do the PR job effectively. 
A PR check list for your church and 
a listing of other pamphlets, books, a 
film, and a free news service are also in- 
cluded. 
Author of the 16-page booklet is O. B. 
Fanning, director of the Washington 


CD.C.) office of Methodist Information. 


Order from: Methodist Information, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11,-Ill.; Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.; or 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Re.icious Epucation—A Compre- 
HENSIVE SuRVEY, edited by Marvin J. 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $6.50. 

This 448-page book covers the many 
phases of Christian education—princi- 
ples, programs, materials, methods, 
administration, and agencies and organi- 
zations. Contributors represent a cross- 
section of opinion, ranging through many 
Protestant denominations and the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish faiths. 

Mr. Taylor is a member of the gradu- 
ate faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and has served as minister of edu 
cation of the Mount Lebanon Church. 


Order from: The Cokesbury store serv- 
ing your territory. 


FAMILY WEEK 
THe Upper Room 


1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


——— Worship Time. 50¢, 12 for $5. 

—_—_ Prayer Time. 50¢, 12 for $5. 

—__— The Family Series. 5 booklets for . 
50¢. , 


The Family at Prayer. 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 

When Papa Read the Bible. 25¢, 
12 for $2.50. 

Youth at Prayer. 75¢, 
$7.50. 

Finding God in the Family. 15¢, 
8 for $1. 

When the Family Prays. 15¢, 8 
for $1. 

How to Conduct Family Worship 
at the Table. 15¢, 8 for $1. 
The Family at Worship. 20 in one 

ae 25¢; 5 packages for 
Children’s Prayers. 50¢, 12 for $5. 
Dad, the Head of the House. 100 
for $1. 
A Mother Can. 100 for $1. 
—__—. Family Worship: the Key to a 
Home. 100 for $1. 
—_ A Family Altar Is Portable. 100 


12 for 





Here is your travel guide 


to 888 Methodist institutions 


and projects in the 50 states: 


U.S. METHODIST TOURIST MAP 


Visible evidence of the warmheartedness of the Methodist 
people is spread before you in the form of a map. This US. 
Tourist Map has been prepared as a service by THe METxH- 
opist Story. 

Shown here are 888 Methodist institutions which have 
been established to serve people in all walks of life. Each 
institution is the lengthened shadow of someone who loved 
Christ and wanted to do something for His childrén. 

What a story the establishment, continuance, and service 
these institutions would make if they could be looked at in- 
dividually! 

Let’s consider the College of the Pacific in Stockton, Calif., 
for example. This is a university that was turned into a 
college, moved from San Jose to the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia, and today is one of our fine Methodist senior colleges. 

To follow the story of this school is to see the faith that 
one Dr. Tully O. Knoles placed in it. The school is largely 
the shadow of one man and his faith. Because of his faith, 
others gave of their time and money to make this school 
what it is today. 

With this same dedication other men have established 
hospitals, homes, missions, settlement houses, and schools. 
To contemplate the significance of the service that these 
centers render is an inspiration. 

From an investment standpoint alone more than a billion 
and a half dollars is involved. And any major highway you 
travel will take you near one of these Methodist points. 

These are the institutions represented: 

e 12 seminaries, 8 universities, 74 senior colleges, 31 
junior colleges and secondary schools and 187 Wesley 
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Foundations, a total of 312 educational centers. 

e 75 hospitals, 98 retirement homes, 49 children’s homes, 
and 7 homes for business women, a total of 229 hospitals 
and homes. 

e 17 boards and agencies, 37 area headquarters, 16 
Methodist Publishing House establishments, and 277 mis- 
sion stations and settlements of the Division of National 
Missions and the Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
of the Board of Missions. 

Our 125 educational institutions have a property value of 
$540,896,676 and endowment totaling $406,681,303. Prop- 
erty value of our 229 hospitals and homes is $415,566.577. 
And the assets of our 17 boards and agencies total $201,729,- 
367. 

Assets of these 888 Methodist institutions (not including 
the Wesley Foundations and area headquarters) add up to 
$1,564,862,923. 

Anyone who is planning a trip will be greatly rewarded 
to stop along one of our major highways to see what 
Methodists have built there. 

In fact, anyone who looks with any degree of interest at 
this map is bound to stand at attention and salute the ef- 
forts of Methodists who have gone before us. 

By a curious coincidence each of these institutions will 
in a sense be represented as delegates gather at Denver for 
General Conference—there are 888 institutions and 860 
General Conference delegates. 

In the 50 states the invisible love of the Methodist people 
is visible for you to see. Take a look! 
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To order your cop 
of the four-color U.S. 
Methodist Tourist Map 
see the ad on page 47. 
Map size is 4142x28% 
inches. 
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Educational institutions, including Wesley 
Foundations. 


Hospitals. 


Homes, including those for children, young 
people, and older adults. 


Mission projects, including both those of 
the National Division and of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 


Places of » ome interest such as national 
and area headquarters and Methodist Pub- 
lishing Houses. 
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PROGRESS 
TOWARD EIGHT 
GOALS 


in Christian 
Higher Education 


Achievements in higher education dur- 
ing the Quadrennial Emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education are described by 
William E. Clark on pages 20-21. Here 
we present a summary of the official staff 
report that was presented to the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
at its annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
N.J., in January. 

Progress toward the original eight ma- 
jor goals was reported as follows: 


Goal one 
To strengthen the bonds between edu- 
cational institutions and the church. 
Trustees of church-related colleges and 
Wesley Foundations expressed the de- 
sire to understand more fully their re- 
sponsibilities as stewards of the church’s 
institutions. Several means were used to 
meet this need, notably the two national 
and several regional conferences for col- 
lege and Wesley Foundation trustees. 
Meetings for presidents of the eight 
Methodist universities have been held 
each year. The presidents have asked for 
closer liaison with the church. 


Goal two 

To lead schools and colleges to thorough 
commitment to Christian standards and 
ideals. 

About 50 of the colleges have held re- 
dedication ceremonies using a ritual pre- 
pared by the commission staff for this 
purpose. Some rededications were com- 
bined with convocations when religious 
and educational values were stressed. 

The colleges and universities have 
held a number of faculty retreats in which 
teachers, sometimes with trustees, have 
had a chance to re-examine their voca- 


tion in the light of the Christian faith. 
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Two of the annual Institutes of High- 
er Education for representatives of Meth- 
odist schools were devoted especially to 
goals of the quadrennium. 


Goal three 


To deepen throughout the church appre- 
ciation for the necessity of Christian higher 
education, so that every Methodist institu- 
tion will be strengthened religiously, aca- 
demically and financially. 


The University Senate of The Meth- 
odist Church makes surveys of schools on 
request. Before 1956 the number of such 
surveys averaged two a year. During 
1956-60 the number more than doubled. 
Since May of 1956, detailed surveys of 
16 colleges have been completed and 3 
more are in progress. 

In these four years the University Sen- 
ate also has completed five state-wide or 
conference-wide surveys involving 12 
senior colleges and 5 two-year colleges. 

Almost every Methodist college cur- 
rently is engaged in self-study. 

A total of 145 Wesley Foundations 
had been surveyed as of Mar 1, with 14 
additional surveys scheduled for April. 


Goal four 


To lead the church to provide adequate 
moral and financial support. 

The average giving per Methodist for 
current support of colleges has moved 
from 30 cents in 1955-56 to 66 cents 
in 1958-59. In the same period, current 
support of Wesley Foundations has moved 
from 8 cents a member to 19 cents. 

In 1959, 12 annual conferences gave 
more than $1 per member for colleges, 
and 14 gave more than 30 cents per 
member for Wesley Foundations. (The 
figures of $1 and 30 cents were goals 
set by General Conference. For details, 
see THe Metuopist Story, March, 
pages 13-14.) 

Church giving to colleges and univer- 
sities rose from $3,953,000 in 1956 to 
$6,814,000 in 1959. For Wesley Foun- 
dations it rose from $778,000 in 1956 
to more than $1,844,000 in 1959. 

When figures for theological seminaries 
are added, it means that total church sup- 
port for these institutions of higher edu- 
cation rose from $5,452,000 to $10,- 
746,000 from 1956 to 1959. 

As for capital funds—mainly for build- 
ings or endowment-——33 annual confer- 
ences have had campaigns for goals total- 
ing more than $41,651,000. It is pre- 
dicted that the campaigns will exceed 
the combined goal. Some additional capi- 
tal funds campaigns, now being launched, 
will continue into the new quadrennium. 

Property values of the colleges and 
universities have risen by nearly 24 per 
cent, to reach $592,070,000. Endow- 
ments are up by 26 per cent, to $418,- 


023,000. Wesley Foundation property 
values rose from $7,480,000 in 1956 to 
a current total of $11,470,000. 


Goal five 


To work in co-operation with the Division 
of Educational Institutions, annual con 
ference commissions, and boards of trus. 
tees. 


The leadership of bishops and district 
superintendents has been significant. 
Thousands of consecrated pastors and lay 
men have made the cause their own. 

The work of Annual Conference Com 
missions on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion also has been fruitful. 


Goal six 


To promote the work of the Wesley Foun 
dations, assisting local foundations in rais- 
ing funds and making their work effective. 


At least 5 two-day conferences with 
workshops for boards of directors of Wes 
ley Foundations have been held and 2 
additional ones have been set up. 

Student evangelism has been the theme 
of two conferences and two national meet- 
ings of workers with students. Three new 
lectureships on the Christian faith have 
been inaugurated on campuses of state 
supported schools. 


Goal seven 


To engage in the basic task of interpreta- 
tion regarding moral and financial support. 

The motion picture, Campus Parish, 
was released in 1957 and has been used 
widely. 

A drama, The New Frontier, was of- 
fered to churches for use in the 175th an 
niversary of the founding of The Meth 
odist Church in America. 

More than 100 district convocations to 
interpret Methodist higher education 
were held for local leaders. 

A brief book, For the Rising Genera- 
tion, by the late Umphrey Lee, received 
wide circulation. 


Goal eight 

‘To request annual conferences to set aside 
a portion of the sums received for their 
schools and colleges to be used for educa- 
tional institutions where there is special 
need, with due recognition of the needs 
of the schools historically operated for 
Negroes. 


In most conferences the concern for 
Negro colleges has been reflected in Race 
Relations Sunday offerings, although sev- 
eral have included the colleges in capi- 
tal funds campaigns or have given other 
aid. 

The commission asked the church for 
$1,000,000 a year in the Race Relations 
Sunday offering. The 1959 offering ot 
$401,000 was the highest yet received. 
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For FAmities witn Younc CHILDREN 


QUIET TIME BOX 


Four companion books in a white slip-case: Poetry 
Time, Prayer Time, Worship Time, and Quiet Time. 
These books are designed for families with young 
children. Poetry Time is a valuable source of material 
to help your child generate a taste for good poetry. 
It is a splendid anthology of children’s poems by 
John E. Brewton. Prayer Time, Worship Time, and 
Quiet Time, each one by Edward D. Staples, consists 
of meditations parents will read to the younger chil- 
dren in order to help the family devotional life be- 
come a meaningful and natural experience. Each 
book contains over 200 suggested devotions. All four 
books in this series are 4'4x6 inches in size; all have 
256 pages except Poetry Time, which has 112 pages. 
$1.75 per box; 3 boxes for $5.00. Individual books 
may be purchased for 50¢ each or $5.00 per dozen. 


THE FAMILY SERIES is made up of five booklets to aid parents as they face prob- 
lems which arise in rearing a family. Each booklet is 312x6 inches in size, ranging 
from 24 to 32 pages in length. The five booklets are: Family Devotions, Nels F. S. 
Ferre; Parents Do Teach Children, Edward D. Staples; The Marks of a Christian 
Home, Hazen G. Werner; The Family Altar, Werner and Roy H. Short; and Home 
Grown Religion, F. Gerald Ensley. A set of five booklets, 50¢. Individual books, 15¢ 
each; 10 for $1.00; $7.00 per 100. 





Family Leaflets—$1.00 per 100 


Dad, the Head of the House, a father teaches Chris- 

tian principles of kindness, patience, honesty, justice. 

THE A Mother Can, a mother can have family worship 

Famity At PRAYER 4 - age — and Pca — ee See 

2 ; mae Vorship: the Key to a Home, family worship can 

Com piled b) Abigail G. Randolph. A make a home out of a house. A Family Altar Is Port- 

book of prayers, scripture, quotations to able, why leave your religion at home? When the 
be shared by the family. Hard back; blue family travels be sure family worship goes along. 

binding; silver stamped; 3 11/16x534 FINDING GOD IN THE FAMILY, W. Crarx 

inches in size; 128 pages. Introduction on 


Exuzey. For parents who want to do a better job of 
worship by Hazen G. Werner. teaching religion in the home. 15¢ each; 8 for $1.00; 
75¢ each; $7.50 per dozen. 


$10.00 per 100. 
Wuen Papa Reap THe BIBLE 





WHEN THE FAMILY PRAYS, Hazen G. WER- 
By Pings Chasen Ouinalis, és thet NER. An expression of what happens to a family that 
and nostalgic book with helpful sugges- 
tions for present-day families. A delight- 
ful recollection of “papa,” who read from 
the Bible to his family six thousand times, 
as told by a son. Last section is on the 
Bible for Christian Reading. This section 
highlights passages proved most helpful 
for family reading. 
25¢ each; $2.50 per dozen. 
Youtn at PRAYER 
By Harold and Dorothy Ewing. A book 
deeply treasured by young people. Con- 
tains prayer and prayer-helps under eight 
chapters. All materials by youth, workers 
with youth, or from the devotional class- 
ics. 3%x47% inches in size; 128 pages; 
gold stamped; sky-blue imitation leather 
binding; presentation page. 
75¢ each; $7.50 per dozen. 


prays together. 15¢ each; 8 for $1.00; $10.00 per 100. 


HOW TO CONDUCT FAMILY WORSHIP AT 
THE TABLE, G. H., O. K., I. D. Brack. Suggested 
programs, prayers, meditations for family use while 
at table. 15¢ cach; 8 for $1.00; $10.00 per 100. 


THE FAMILY AT WORSHIP, Roy H. SHort. A 
four-page leaflet on worship. Package of 20, 25¢; 5 
packages for 100. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 


By Lucy Gray Kendall. Sturdily bound in 
blue cloth, this book contains prayer-poems 
and delightful 
drawings. 6 /x 
43/4, inches in 
size; 64 pages. 
Illustrations by 
Sam_ Leach. 
50¢ each; $5.00 
per dozen. 
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THE METHODIST STORY for April tells the story of four 
great years—from 1956 to 1960. The front cover borrows 
the symbol of the flame from the oratorio, The Invisible 
Fire, which Methodist boards and agencies will present 
at Denver on May 4 as they report to General Conference. 
Back: The individual making his pledge—each one of us— 
is the person behind the accomplishments described in 


this issue and those to be reported at General Conference. 
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